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RICHARD. 


BENEATH the wattled bank the eddies swarm 

In wandering dimples o’er the shady pool : 

The same their chase as when I was at school; 
The same the music, where in shallows warm 

The current, sunder’d by the bushy isles, 

Returns to join the main, and struggles free 
Above the sallows, gurgling thro’ the piles: 
Nothing is changed, and yet how changed are we! 
—What can bring Godfrey to the Muses’ bower? 


GODFREY, 


What but brings you? The festal day of the year; 
To live in boyish memories for an hour ; 
See and be seen: tho’ you come seldom here, 


RIOHARD, 


Dread of the pang it was, fear to behold 
What once was all myself, that kept me away, 


GODFREY. 


You miss new pleasures coveting the old 
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RICHARD. 


They need have prudence, who in courage lack ; 
’Twas that I might go on I looked not back. 


GODFREY, 


Of all our company he, who, we say, 
Fruited the laughing flower of liberty ! 


RICHARD. 


Ab! had I my desire, so should it be. 


GODFREY, 


Nay, but I know this melancholy mood : 
Twas your poetic fancy when a boy. 


RICHARD. 


For Fancy cannot live on real food : 

In youth she will despise familiar joy 

To dwell in mournful shades; as they grow real, 
Then buildeth she of joy her far ideal. 


GODFREY, 


And so perverteth all. This stream to me 

Sings, and in sunny ripples lingeringly 

The water saith ‘Ah me! where have I lept ? 

Into what garden of life ? what banks are these, 
What secret lawns, what ancient towers and trees ? 
Where the young sons of heav’n, with shouts of play 
Or low delighted speech, welcome the day, 

As if the poetry of the earth had slept 

To wake in ecstasy. O stay me! alas! 

Stay me, ye happy isles, ere that I pass 

Without a memory on my sullen course 

By the black city to the tossing seas !’ 


RICHARD. 


So might this old oak say ‘ My heart is sere; 
With greater effort every year I force 
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My stubborn leafage: soon my branch will crack, 
And I shall fall or perish in the wrack : 

And here another tree its crown will rear, 

And see for centuries the boys at play : 

And ‘neath its boughs, on some fine holiday, 

Old men shall prate as these.’ Come see the game. 


GODFREY, 


Yes, if you will. ’Tis all one picture fair. 


RICHARD. 


Made in a mirror, and who looketh there 
Must see himself, Is not a dream the same ? 


GODFREY. 
Life is a dream. 
RICHARD. 


And you, who say it, seem 
Dreaming to speak to a phantom in a dream. 


31—2 
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(THE following pages are taken from some hitherto unpublished 
memoirs of my grandfather, Commissary-General Tupper Carey, 
He joined the Commissariat Department in 1808 at the age of 
sixteen, and was immediately sent out to the Peninsula. He 
accompanied the Light Brigade- of Cavalry on their retreat to 
Vigo, With the exception of a few months, when he was invalided 
to Lisbon, he went through the whole of the Peninsula Campaign, 
and was present at the battles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Nivelles, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

In 1812, at the age of twenty, he was placed in charge of the 
Commissariat Department of a whole Division, and this post he 
held during the Waterloo Campaign.—A. D. TuprER Carey. | 4 































The Peace of Europe having existed for some months previous 
to my arrival at home from the Peninsula in the beginning of 
February 1815, and Napoleon being safely established (as it was 
thought) at Elba, arrangements were made by the authorities (in 
England, as well as throughout Europe), to reduce their armies 
to the lowest footing. I accordingly received a letter dated the 
8th February intimating that I was to consider myself on half pay. 
Having come home in an impaired state of health, I was not sorry 
to have some repose after the preceding campaigns, and was recom- 
mended to go through a course of medicine, to which I submitted. 
While I was undergoing treatment, Europe was suddenly convulsed 
by the astounding information that Buonaparte had escaped from 
Elba, and, unperceived by the men-of-war cruising round that island, 
had made a disembarkation in the South of France with some of 
his old Guard, and was proceeding with all haste towards Paris in 
a triumphal procession. This of course put an end to the further 
progress of reducing the army, which was immediately put on 
the war establishment. While confined to my room I received 
orders to proceed instantly to join the army in the Netherlands, 
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in answer to which I sent a medical certificate proving my 
inability to do so; but, feeling anxious to do my duty as soon as 
possible, I declined going on with prescriptions, and having 
received a further summons from the Treasury, I was patched up 
by the doctor and left Guernsey on the 22nd April for London, 
taking with me my younger brother, Sausmarez, on the chance 
of getting him some appointment with the army. We reached 
London without loss of time, and were not long in making our 
arrangements for clothes, saddlery, &e. I bought two good 
horses for fifty guineas each, and started at once for one of 
the ports of embarkation. My brother and the groom rode the 
two horses, while I myself went down in a post chaise. 

On the 3rd of May we reached Ostend, and started next day 
for Bruges, where we halted for the night. The next day saw us 
on the road to Ghent—I, by canal, a novel and interesting mode 
of conveyance, and the horses by road. Ghent was the temporary 
residence of Louis XVIII. and of his adherents, who had followed 
him out of France. I tried to get a peep at him, but failed 
to do so, as I found that he lived in great retirement. On 
the 6th I arrived at Brussels, the head-quarters of the Duke 
of Wellington, and reported myself to my chief, Commissary- 
General Dunmore, in whose office I found an official letter appoint- 
ing me to the 2nd Division of Infantry, at Ath, under Sir Henry 
Clinton. On the 8th I started from Brussels, travelling on my 
own horses, and next day arrived at Ath, and immediately re- 
ported myself. The place was enlivened by our troops quartered 
there and in its neighbourhood, but the inhabitants were, I 
thought, indifferent towards us, and the general opinion enter- 
tained of them was that they preferred belonging to France than 
to the union which had been formed for them with Holland. The 
cause of this was attributed to the fact that their staple manufac- 
ture of linen was prohibited from entering France, and so they 
were obliged to seek a new channel for its sale. The month of May 
passed without any movement. The only news which transpired 
related to the preparations made by Napoleon to commence active 
operations. But his arrangements were then considered incomplete 
and not likely to lead to the opening of the campaign before 
the end of June. I had, however, occasional inquiries from my 
chief on the progress made for a possible move. These I could not 
answer satisfactorily, owing to our being unprepared with adequate 
transport, &e, In the meantime, the troops had field days to 
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accustom the several brigades to each other, and to act in unison, 
on one of which we went near the fortified town of Condé on the 
French frontier, but with no hostile intention, the demonstrations 
of both parties being as yet on the defensive. The troops con- 
tinued in their cantonments, the army in general occupying a 
wide range of country for the purpose of being better fed and 
accommodated. As no concentration of troops took place in the 
front during the first fortnight in June, we had no indication 
of any immediate movement. The troops, however, were held in 
readiness to march from one day to the other. In this state 
of affairs an order unexpectedly arrived during the night of the 
15th for the Division to move early next morning, first to 
Enghien, thence to Nivelles, and there await orders, our destina- 
tion pointing towards Quatre Bras. 

I did not leave Ath before the middle of the day, having 
to make various arrangements for sending supplies after the 
troops. But as I rode fast and the march was a very long one, 
I overtook the Division on the road. As it was only during 
the night that we reached Nivelles, we were too late to assist 
in the affair of Quatre Bras. The opinion entertained at the 
time of that action was that we were surprised in our extended 
and outspread cantonments by the great celerity of Napoleon, 
which allowed no time for the concentration of the troops at 
the point of attack, Asa proof of this, during the greatest part 
of the period the fight lasted, there were neither cavalry nor 
artillery to support our infantry, who had just made a march 
of upwards of twenty miles under a summer sun. When thus 
fatigued they had to contend with Cuirassiers, Lancers, infantry 
of course, and a powerful artillery, by which they suffered most 
severely. Had it not been for a great fault committed by 
Napoleon in withdrawing a corps of his army in reserve, it was 
to be apprehended that the results would have been very serious 
to us. On the morning of the 17th, orders were received to 
proceed on the road to Waterloo leading to Brussels. We reached 
Hougoumont and continued a short distance onwards, then halted 
on the left of the Chaussée, on which we had been marching, 
where the Division remained as a support in the rear of the right 
of our position. From the length of march we had made, and 
from the bad state of some of the cross roads, the baggage, tents, 
and provisions had not come up, so that we were without any 
of the little comforts they afforded. Owing to the active opera- 
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tions which immediately followed they only made their appearance 
some days after, very much diminished, a large proportion having 
been lost in the panics of the 17th and 18th, On the ground 
which the troops occupied there were no houses or other shelter, 
under which they might find accommodation. They were there- 
fore obliged to make cover for themselves by cutting down the 
standing corn. During the 17th the troops were arriving from 
all directions to take their respective places in the position, and 
it appeared to me, having witnessed the movements of our army 
in the Peninsula previous to a battle, that the concentration of 
our troops in this instance was attended with confusion. Fortu- 
nately the consequences were not bad, owing to the slow advance 
of the enemy, which enabled us to complete during the day all 
the necessary arrangements for the expected fight on the following 
morning. During these movements we had thunder storms and 
heavy rain, which drenched us all. 

Finding my Division was likely to be stationary, I left them, 
and went into the village of Waterloo, where the head-quarters 
had been established, that I might, if possible, obtain supplies or 
at least ascertain what was to be done to get them. I found 
nothing but bustle and confusion in the village, which was 
encumbered with troops, &c. I therefore determined to ride on 
at once to Brussels, as there only I hoped to effect my object, and 
at the same time to get a fresh horse, expecting to find my 
groom, who was on it and had orders to look out for me. It was 
late in the afternoon and the road was thronged with waggons 
loaded with supplies of bread and forage, corn, baggage, animals, 
and other conveyances belonging to the army. I had hardly 
proceeded a mile when suddenly a panic seemed to have seized 
every one at the cry of the enemy being at hand. It seemed 
ridiculous to me, who had just arrived from the front, where all 
was quiet, except the occasional booming of guns at long dis- 
tance; but when a cry of the sort occurs among a set of men 
without anyone to control them, the disorder which ensues is 
hardly to be conceived. It gathers strength and to stem it is 
impossible. Never did I witness a scene of such confusion and 
folly. To add to its bad effects, it was raining hard, and we were 
in the Forest of Soignies. The servants got rid of their baggage, 
let it drop on the ground, then, jumping on their animals, galloped 
off to the rear. Others dispersed in various directions in the 
wood. The peasantry, carrying provisions in the country waggons, 
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cut the traces of the harness and ran away with the horses, 
abandoning the waggons. As the tumult progressed down the 
road with approaching darkness, the apprehension of danger 
became so general, with the followers of the army as well as with 
officers and detachments of troops on their way to join their 
regiments, that the whole went towards Brussels like a sudden 
rush of water increasing as it went. With other mounted officers 
I endeavoured to get ahead of the current (seeing the impossi- 
bility of checking it) by galloping in the forest away from the 
road, but we were brought up so often by enclosures and other 
hindrances that we were obliged to return to it, and follow the 
stream. ‘Thus we were obliged to creep on by degrees as the tide 
flowed, until two o’clock in the morning, when we at last got into 
Brussels. The rain was coming down in torrents the whole night, 
but, fortunately for myself, I had a cloak strapped on the pummel 
of my saddle, which helped to keep me, when on, free from a good 
portion of wet. Many there were, however, round about me who 
had not that advantage, being in their uniforms. One poor man 
in particular (a brother officer), who was next to me, was in full 
dress, with his gold epaulettes and white duck pantaloons, which 
from their brightness appeared to have been put on for the first 
time. Help him I could not. The destruction of property was 
very serious in this unaccountable affair, particularly for the 
officers, who could not for a length of time replace what they had 
thus lost. The cause of it originated, it is supposed, in the fears 
of a few cowardly individuals, who fancied the enemy were at 
hand. After all, it turned out that there was not the slightest 
foundation for the panic. I went immediately to an inn, but it 
was so full that room to lie down could hardly be found. I 
therefore got into a quiet corner of the saloon, and after resting 
two or three hours rose, and having seen my horse well fed, went 
to the office of the Commissary-General and was there informed that 
all the supplies were on the road, but where they had got to was 
not known. Finding that I could do nothing, and that I might 
be considered too long absent from duty if I stayed, I started 
again for Waterloo, after having in vain inquired for my groom 
and second horse. I passed through the sad relics on the road of 
the preceding night’s adventure, and arrived about eight o’clock 
on the ground oecupied by the Division, hoping that the baggage 
and provisions expected by roads different from that from Brussels 
would have made their appearance and put us at ease in regard 
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them. Some meat and biscuits had been given to the men for 
these three days’ march, 16th, 17th, and 18th, but, with their 
usual improvidence, it is very likely little remained for the last 
day’s consumption. Spirits they had none, and they therefore 
fought the battle without any artificial stimulant to their courage. 
Whilst on this subject I must mention that a French Chief 
Commissary told me afterwards that during the action casks of 
brandy were brought on to the ground, the heads knocked out, 
and the men about to attack were allowed to help themselves. 
This admission was accompanied by an observation that we no 
doubt did the same, but to this I can give a direct contradiction, 
for I can positively assert that during the time I was with the 
troops, both in the Peninsula and Waterloo, no spirits were issued 
previous to any action, but only in the evening when all was over, 
and, in this instance, none had come up to be issued before or after 
the battle. It nevertheless was an idea entertained by the French 
military, arising no doubt from the gallant and determined way in 
which they were repulsed and afterwards attacked by our troops. 
While on the field an individual came up to me and inquired 
if I spoke French, and having answered in the affirmative, he 
told me he had in his charge, a little distance off, several waggon 
loads of biscuit for the Dutch troops, but as he could not find 
them, and as the drivers were afraid of remaining any longer 
where they were, and threatened to throw their loads on the side 
of the road and save their horses and waggons, he did not know 
what to do with them. I demurred for a moment as to what I 
should do, the temptation being great, but finding the man very 
urgent and knowing that no one would derive any benefit from the 
biscuit if left on the ground, I desired him to bring it up to the 
Division. This was done without delay. The heads of the casks 
in which the article was contained were then knocked out in an 
instant and the contents soon found a vanishing-point down the 
throats of those who needed it. At a distance from which we 
were situated, the French army was perceived congregating in dark 
masses on the ground whence they made their attack, but from the 
extreme bad weather and consequent muddiness of the roads of 
the day and night before, their artillery must have had a toilsome 
march to reach it. This must have impeded the intended hour of 
falling upon us. Our troops were permitted to cook while all re- 
mained quiet, but as the onset was momentarily expected on the 
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to provisions and other comforts; but there were no tidings of 
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troops in our front, the chance of succeeding was very precarious, 
It so happened that those whose meat was preparing for soup had at 
last to throw the liquor away, for at about eleven o’clock the men 
were ordered to fall in and stand to their arms, and very shortly 
afterwards we heard the commencement of the skirmishing which 
was soon followed by the first attack on Hougoumont a little before 
midday. The cannonade speedily became violent, but the balls 
did not reach us. The General, seeing me still with the Division, 
called me to him and told me that I was no longer required on 
the field, but requested me to endeavour to find them out when 
the action was over and if possible bring up supplies. I remained 
a little longer looking on, until the troops received orders to 
change ground, and I then joined other Commissariat officers 
similarly situated as I was. We retired a short distance to 
the rear watching the progress of the action, but as it spread 
from right to left the whole position became enveloped in a 
dense smoke, and nothing could be perceived. We thought it 
therefore advisable to ride to the fork where the two Chaussées 
met leading to Brussels, to enable us more readily to learn what 
was passing, and, in case either of success or disaster, to be pre- 
pared to do our duty or to follow in the retreat. 

After remaining there some time I conceived it necessary to 
go into Waterloo with two of the officers under my orders to 
endeavour to secure, if possible, some provisions. But we had 
hardly entered it when another panic, worse than the last, seized 
the followers of the army and renewed the scenes of the previous 
evening, which put an end to any transaction of business. In 
this instance, however, there was some reason for it, for the 
Belgian troops had commenced deserting their standards, spread- 
ing reports as they came along that the enemy was at their 
heels. I followed the stream, hesitating for a time as to what 
it was best to do; but considering what my duty required of me, 
I turned back, repassed the village, and went a little way towards 
the field to judge for myself; and never did I see a more extra- 
ordinary scene. The road was thronged with Belgian fugitives in 
whole companies, both horse and foot, intermingled with numerous 
wounded officers and soldiers giving sad and desponding accounts 
of the progress of the action, together with numerous prisoners of 
all ranks and sorts, forming a melancholy exhibition of the usual 
occurrences in the rear of a general action. Shouts were heard at 
a distance, and immediately after a group was seen approaching 
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and producing a singular and exulting contrast to the scene around 
us. It consisted of a detachment of Scots Greys and Inniskilling 
Dragoons bringing in two eagles just captured from the enemy. 
Every man was wounded or disabled. One eagle was still on the 
pole of the standard, and was held up high in the air; the other 
had been broken off the pole in the scuffle, and was in the posses- 
sion of two other men, who equally did their utmost to show their 
trophies to the best advantage. The appearance of the men was 
not less striking. Some had lost their helmets in the fray, and 
had handkerchiefs bound round the heads, from which the blood 
was still trickling; others had their arms in slings, while others 
had their clothes tattered, as if they had been in personal conflict 
hand to hand, and been dragged in the mire. The horses 
appeared to have equally suffered by sabre cuts and other wounds 
in various parts of the body. In particular, I perceived one as it 
passed me had had a large portion of flesh torn off his rump by 
the splinter of a shell. In short, I never witnessed such a grim 
and motley scene; for, though showing demonstrations of the 
most enthusiastic exultation, the men’s countenances had not lost 
that air of ferocity which the mortal combat in which they had 
just been engaged must have produced. The tricolour flags 
attached to the eagle poles appeared to be about a yard square, 
fringed with gold, and quite new. The group could not have con- 
sisted of less than from twenty to twenty-five individuals, who con- 
tinued on their way towards Brussels as fast as the encumbered 
state of the road would enable them. The scene would have been 
a fine subject for a painting. These eagles had been captured 
between one and two o’clock, in the successful charge made by our 
troops against the attack of the enemy on our centre. 

In the midst of this confusion one of my brother Commissaries, 
with whom I was in company, got quite savage at the desertion 
of the Belgian troops, and rushed at one of their commanding 
officers, remonstrated with him, and ordered him to return to the 
field with his men. But it was all in vain, the crowd carried him 
away, and had he not speedily extricated himself from them his 
life would have been in danger, for they had determined on flight, 
and would not be stopped. Having nothing todo in all this turmoil 
but to watch events, I, with several others, returned to Waterloo, 
and followed the crowd in hopes that the panic might be over, or 
lessened, at least. We got into the Forest of Soignies; and no wonder 
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the reverberations or echo of the cannonade of the action (in 
which from three to four hundred guns were at work) was astound- 
ing, and enough to frighten those not under military discipline, 
The fugitives were not in such considerable numbers as the evening 
before, but they looked as frightened, and as the enemy were not 
far off, it was easy to apprehend that some detachments of theirs 
might have found their way to the rear of our army. The road, 
too, as well as the forest, swarmed with Belgian deserters, horse 
and foot, dressed much like Frenchmen, and in espying some of 
these fellows emerging from different points, it was not difficult to 
conjure them into the shape of enemies. This kept up the impetus 
of running away, and as this time the right and left of the road 
was encumbered by the débris of the former panic, the scene alto- 
gether was most disheartening. On each side of the Chaussée 
there was a ditch, in which lay the country waggons upset, with 
their loads of sacks of corn and biscuit burst out and soaked with 
wet. In other places remnants of baggage, among which there 
lay the carriage of the Duke of Richmond upset and set aside as 
everything else, to enable the ammunition waggons to come up 
from the rear. One of the curious incidents which took place and 
showed the power of discipline was that of a detachment of 
artillery with ammunition deliberately going up to the front 
against the stream of fugitives pursuing their way in the opposite 
direction. It was a lesson to those whose duty it was to be with 
or near the army. 

Having seen quite enough, I returned to Waterloo, and there 
joined other Commissaries who, like myself, must wait the result 
of the battle to be of any use. These were most anxious moments 
for us all, especially as the reports brought in from the front by the 
wounded were most discouraging. In this state of things no one 
dared to get off their horses, much less leave them for a moment, 
for in the confusion they might have been unceremoniously laid 
hold of by those who had none, and who were hurrying to the rear. 

Tired beyond anything at this state of suspense, I rode, about 
five o’clock, towards the village of Mont St. Jean, with two or three 
other individuals, for information. Wounded officers and men 
continued to come down, and now and then a cannon ball was 
seen boundiug along, but nothing could be heard or séen except 
clouds of smoke over the hills, and an incessant clatter of great 
guns and musketry. Having passed the boundary line of disorder, 
everything appeared to be well regulated in the rear of the position, 
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with no confusion, as far as we could see. We were not able to see 
any part of the action, and the cause of it was owing to its being 
fought on the other side of the hills on which our troops stood, in 
a valley between the two armies. While thus in expectation we 
heard, much to our satisfaction, that the heads of the Prussian 
columns were at last coming up to our left, and had been 
announced by a detachment of cavalry, who, for a moment, were 
taken for French and nearly maltreated. Evening was advancing, 
and nothing decisive had taken place; and thus we remained, 
riding here and there in no pleasing state of mind; for no one 
can conceive, without having experienced it, what the suspense 
was in which we found ourselves. The wounded, who reported on 
what was going on, were most despondingly asserting that many 
of the regiments were almost annihilated, though when closely 
questioned they knew nothing more than what had occurred on 
the spot on which they had fought. As the sun was setting the 
cannonade appeared to redouble and come nearer to us, as if the 
enemy was advancing. This continued for some time, and then 
the sounds seemed to recede. We of course remained on the tip- 
toe of expectation to know what had occurred, but it was only 
about nine o’clock that we began to learn that our troops had at 
last repulsed the final attack of the enemy and were in pursuit. 
The certainty became soon after known from officers coming down 
from the field and announcing the victory, which gave us all a 
contentment hardly to be described. The extent of so glorious 
an event was, however, only ascertained next morning, when it 
was found that the French had not rallied to oppose their con- 
querors, but had become a disordered mass of fugitives escaping 
as they could out of our reach, and more especially out of that of 
the Prussians, who were foremost in the chase. 

During the anxieties of such a day, and of the disorders occur- 
ring all along the road, it was altogether impracticable to obtain 
supplies, and as it was useless to go to the troops empty handed, and 
equally impossible to find them in the dark, intermixed as they 
must have been after their advance beyond the French position, 
it was the unanimous opinion of my brother officers similarly 
situated as I was, that we would best perform our duty by proceed- 
ing at once to Brussels, which was the grand dépot of provisions, 
&e. Thither we accordingly proceeded about ten o’clock. The 
road was not so encumbered as the day before, but there were 
many melancholy scenes of the wounded endeavouring to get 
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away, as they thought, from the reach of the enemy and obtain 
shelter, the villages of Mont St. Jean and Waterloo being already 
full of them. We arrived at our destination at about twelve 
o’clock or one in the morning. Though reports of our victory 
had already arrived, many of the people we still met in the streets 
would not believe it, so that the excitement was kept up until it 
was found that at least our army was not in retreat, nor the enemy 
approaching. We were of course cross-questioned about it, and 
though speaking positively, there was as yet a great deal of in- 
credulity with many whose fears exceeded their reason. We lost 
no time in going to the first inn that could receive us, and were 
glad to get a sofa or carpet on which to lie down. 

A little after three o’clock in the morning we got on our legs 
again to attend to our duty. I received orders to take a convoy 
of provision waggons, with which I started before I could obtain 
any intelligence of my second horseman, who had no doubt 
been panic-struck, and with many others had started for Ant- 
werp or Ostend. Our route lay through the Forest of Soignies. 
The Chaussée road, from the recent heavy rains and immense 
thoroughfare during the last three days, was a mass of mud, 
My horse most unluckily cast a foreshoe in the midst of it, and 
in a short time began to get lame. What to do I did not 
know. ‘To find such a thing as a resident farrier at that time 
was impossible. I could not lead my horse for long and walk, 
without doing him up as well as myself. I was therefore in 
despair at the idea that in not reaching the troops I should be 
considered as having neglected my duty. In this frame of mind 
and disagreeable dilemma, I walked on without hope of relief, 
when all at once I spied, in a small nook of brushwood off the 
road, a farrier forge of one of the cavalry regiments. I at once 
went up and requested. to have my horse shod. The farrier 
refused, being strictly forbidden to do so to any horse not of the 
cavalry. For atime all my remonstrances were ineffectual, until 
I thought of the only expedient which might probably overcome the 
difficulty. I pulled out of my pocket a Napoleon, which I offered 
him. For a time he hesitated what to do, but on my again 
telling him that the public service absolutely required it, he set 
at once about the work, and relieved me from a great load of 
embarrassment. 

Our march was very slow, of course, and we passed through 
Waterloo, now a busy scene, the medical officers being fully 
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occupied in collecting and attending to the wounded. Thence 
we proceeded to Mont St. Jean, and arrived about nine o’clock 
at the fork of the road, leading on the one hand to Charle- 
roy and on the other to Nivelles. Here it was necessary to 
decide which to take, and I unfortunately took the wrong one, 
that leading to Charleroy. It was a great oversight on some 
officer’s part, whose duty it was to do so, not to have stationed a 
person at that particular spot to point out to all going to the 
army the right path, in consequence of which the convoy, instead 
of reaching its destination at about one o’clock, only got there at 
night. We journeyed on a short distance and reached our position 
of battle. It was dreadful to see the numbers of the killed, both 
men and horses, on each side of the road. Many bodies were 
already stripped of their clothes. As we descended down towards 
la Haye Sainte, the scene of carnage was still more developed. 
All round the Haye Sainte and on the Chaussée leading to the 
French position, the dead were innumerable, French and English 
intermixed. Those who had fallen in the road had been trampled 
upon by horses and wheels of artillery, into a mass of blood, 
flesh, and clothes, hardly to be distinguished one from the other. 
In the hollow between the two armies on each side of the road, 
there lay piles of dead Frenchmen and horses, among whom were 
many of the Imperial Guard. Their large bear-skin caps, which 
they had thrown away in the struggle, strewed the ground. To 
add to the numbers were many dead Cuirassiers, still with their 
cuirasses on, some of which I could.easily have brought away had 
I had time or some one to assist me in stripping the dead bodies. 
With the exception of a few parties wandering in quest of 
wounded men, as well as plunder, all was as quiet as a churchyard. 
In examining the Haye Sainte I perceived the mistake which had 
occasioned its capture by the enemy. The great gate of its 
entrance being exposed to the French fire, was barricaded and 
could not be opened. The enclosures all round were also loop- 
holed, excepting the face looking towards our position, which 
required no such mode of defence. It was there that a small open- 
ing ought to have been made large enough to introduce a barrel of 
gunpowder. This neglect led to the serious impression which 
was made in the centre of our position, for, so long as its little 
garrison had ammunition, they succeeded in keeping the post, 
but as soon as this began to fail their defence became feeble, and 
they were at last almost all of them bayonetted. 
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We followed the Chaussée in the midst of this field of death, 
which, in addition to men and animals, was strewed with arms of 
every description, until we reached the foot of the French posi- 
tion, where it was said Napoleon took leave of his guard moving 
on tothe final attack. On ascending to the top of the eminence 
we came upon the French guns scattered in various directions, 
evidently in the way of being dragged to the Chaussée from dif- 
ferent positions. This attempt had failed owing to the muddy 
state of the ploughed land and the rapidity of our advance, which 
obliged the drivers of the gun carriages to flee for their lives by 
cutting the horses’ traces. I perceived that some of the guns had 
engraved on them Egalité, Fraternité, and others the letter ‘N.’; 
many of the guns had the number of the English regiments 
which had captured them chalked on them: a mode usually 
adopted in the Peninsula. The carriages were sunk in the 
ground almost to the axle-trees. As we proceeded, we fell in with 
the Prussian columns coming up from our left marching to join 
their army. They began to plunder the biscuit convoy most 
unceremoniously, and I had great difficulty in preventing it. 
Perceiving some troops to our right I rode up to them and found 
they were a part of our Division—the 52nd Regiment—com- 
manded by Sir John Colborne (now Lord Seaton), moving across 
the country towards Nivelles. I applied to him for a guard to 
protect the convoy, but he refused it with some unmeaning 
excuse, and I was therefore left to my own resources to get out of 
the difficulty as well as I could. The Prussians kept moving by 
us occasionally, and I would most certainly have been plundered 
by them of the best portion of the biscuit, had it not been for 
the opportune arrival of a detachment of our German Cavalry 
(the King’s German Legion). The Commanding Officer, seeing 
my dilemma, immediately ordered some of his men to draw their 
swords and accompany the convoy, and thus we moved on to Quatre 
Bras through Genappe. I there beheld, in addition to many 
other débris of the French Army, Napoleon’s carriage on the spot 
where it had been overtaken and plundered. Around it were 
Prussian soldiers scraping and sifting the ground, in consequence 
of a report that some diamonds had fallen from their settings in 
the night scramble. When once past Quatre Bras we fortunately 
saw no more of the Prussians, and jogged on quietly until we 
reached Nivelles, not, however, before night-fall, but in time for 
a most acceptable distribution to the troops. This day’s journey 
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was a most troublesome one, and glad I was when it was over. 
But as yet no baggage had arrived or been heard of, and I was 
necessarily obliged to continue in the same linen and clothes in 
which I had been wet several times, for no cloak could completely 
withstand the heavy and continuous rains which had fallen during 
much of the past three days. 

The Battle of Waterloo was a momentous event for the whole 
world, and when the composition of our army is taken into con- 
sideration, the wonder is that such a victory was achieved. It 
showed a combination of skilful commanders and brave soldiers ; 
the former being of incalculable value and not often found in the 
British army. In expressing my own humble observations as an 
eye-witness, I can assert with confidence that the Duke never 
commanded, as a whole, a worse composed body of soldiers. They 
consisted of a mixture of veterans (his old Spanish Infantry, as he 
called them), recruits, Dutch and Hanoverian troops, and the ill- 
affected Belgians, who, in not understanding each other’s language, 
must have occasionally caused misunderstanding. From this, one 
can gain some conception of the material which the Duke had to 
oppose to Buonaparte’s army, which consisted of 70,000 men of one 
nation, principally veterans, the remains of his grand military 
organisation, beautifully clothed and appointed, and led by 
old experienced officers who ought to have annihilated us long 
before the Prussians came to our assistance ; for they were elated 
with their recent victory at Ligny, and full of enthusiasm in their 
Emperor’s cause. 

I have confined my description to what passed under my 
notice, and do not. borrow from the narrative of others, yet I 
cannot forbear quoting the following extract from the narrative of 
a medical officer who was employed in attending to the wounded 
in the neighbourhood of Mont St. Jean after the battle, exempli- 
fying the spirit which actuated our soldiery. He writes :— 
‘After we had been a day or two here, a short, thick-set, stout 
English soldier came into the farm with a cudgel in his hand, 
but with scarcely the vestige of a countenance; he stumbled upon 
me (having inquired for a surgeon) and said he would be obliged 
to me if I would put up his face. He had been struck by a shell, 
and the whole of the integuments of his countenance had been 
torn off, excepting at one point, and were hanging over his 
shoulders, these he had been resolute to preserve, but had not met 
with professional assistance, The forehead, the skin round one 
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eye, the soft parts of the nose, a portion of both cheeks, the lips, 
and one ear (I forget which) were literally detached and lying 
where Idescribed them. Seeing the extent of the yet remaining 
attachments, and that the separated parts manifested no sign of 
putrefaction, I deemed the undertaking of replacement far from 
hopeless. By the aid of diachylon plaister, I certainly did 
succeed in restoring this poor object to the possession of the 
“human face divine”; no persuasion could induce him to remain 
where he was. ‘No; he was in good health, thank God, had a 
good stick, the French were licked, and now that he was a man 
again he would go to Brussels.”’ 

As to the arrangements of the Commissariat, they were not 
complete when the army was called upon to act, for many of its 
members were inexperienced and not mounted as they should have 
been. Had marches, therefore, and active movements been pro- 
longed for some days before this decisive action, the troops would, 
I am afraid, have been seriously inconvenienced from want of 
food, but it is not the case, as was asserted, that they were with- 
out it on the 18th. The Duke, nevertheless, got angry without 
reason, and in consequence we were deprived of the Medal, though 
it was given toa division of the army at Halle in observation, 
which never heard the cannonade of the action, as well as to 
many officers and men who were not actually in the field but 
only on the effective returns of their corps. Had he made the 
least inquiry he would have found that there was a vast quantity 
of supplies in waggons near Waterloo equal to several days’ con- 
sumption for the whole of the army, which, as I have described, 
became useless owing to the panics occasioned by the followers of 
the army, and for which the Commissariat were in no way account- 
able ; for, had an investigation taken place, the fault, I am con- 
fident, would have been ascribed in great measure to the disorder 
in which the troops, with their baggage, &c:, arrived from their 
various cantonments ; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the army was not concentrated as it should have been to meet so 
immediate an event as took place. In the Duke’s character 
there is a defect which at times showed much inconsistency in 
taking prejudices against individuals, which, when once established, 
could never be removed by any explanation, and by which several 
deserving officers, and I may include my own department, suffered 
most unjustly. 
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LETTERS OF A SOLDIER FROM THE PENINSULA 
AND WATERLOO, 1811-1815, 


Ir is but recently that there came into my hands a few letters, 
written by a private soldier in the early years of the present 
century to his wife, then living with her children in the parish of 
North Cadbury, Somerset. 

These letters have been preserved in the family ever since. I 
have tested their genuineness in every way, although one of these 
ways would be sufficient, namely, that of the date of the making 
of the paper as shown in the watermarks. Of the writer I can 
ascertain but little, except that his children died without leaving 
any descendants, and that he, after going through many engage- 
ments on the field of battle, was drowned off the coast of Ireland, 
when all on board perished. 

His name was William Windsor. He belonged to the 2nd 
battalion of the 59th Regiment (now East Lancashire), in which 
he was a private soldier. 

From the letters themselves it appears as if he had either en- 
listed or had been pressed into the service after his marriage. He 
was one of many in this neighbourhood who were compelled either 
to go into the army or to find a substitute. I have corrected the 
spelling where necessary, but I have given his description almost 
word for word, being more graphic than any words of mine could 
make it, and although much has been written on this subject, 
there is nothing that I have read which gives a more realistic 
panorama of the events of those days than these letters. I only 
regret that any of the series have been lost. It is, however, as 
the letters of a Somerset man that they are now presented to 
Somerset readers, to whom I believe they will prove of especial 
interest. I refrain from making any comment on them. 

The first letter bears the watermark, Gater, 1809, and is dated 
October 17, 1811, from St. Owen’s Bay Barracks, Jersey. It is 
as follows :— 
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LETTER No. 1. 


My pear WireE,—I received your letter, together with one 
from my sister Sally, and she said that they would pay you one 
pound at Michaelmas next, and the rest they would pay you, some 
at a time, till you are paid all. The letter was but indifferent, 
and I answered it much in the same way. If you were to go to 
Cadbury and ask them whether they had heard from me or no, 
you can wonder the reason I don’t write to you, saying, ‘I had no 
letter from him since he left Chichester.’ I suppose Sally will 
read you the letter I wrote to them, and you can let me know all 
particulars in your next letter. This is a fine island, and prices 
are as follow :—Brandy, one shilling a quart; rum, one shilling 
and threepence ; tobacco, 5d, per pound; potatoes, 5d. per peck ; 
tea, 4d. per ounce; and everything else in proportion. This 
island is surrounded by rocks that threaten destruction on every- 
one that sails by. We expect the French to attempt landing 
here. We saw 36 sail of French ships pass and go into the French 
port; but ’tis no good for them, as the island is fortified on every 
side. There are 160 cannon in Queen Elizabeth’s Castle, and all 
round the coast. I have to inform you that we expect to leave 
this island, and we shall be on board before I receive an answer 
to this letter. Where we are going to I can’t say, but I expect 
to sail for Portsmouth in the first place, and then we shall drop 
down to the Downs, as there is to be an expedition formed in the 
Downs, but where it is for I can’t say; but my brother soldiers 
say it is for Portugal or the island of Sicily. If it is for Sicily, 
you will not hear from me for four months, as we shall be on the 
water a great while. But I will write to you on board, when I 
go up to the Downs, and let you have all the information in 
my power. Write to me a long letter and let me know how 
Hannah and her husband go on, and Richard and his wife, and 
all particulars, send by next post ; and don’t delay, for if you do 
the letter will not come to my hand. So I conclude with my 
sincere love to you and children, My duty to your father and 
mother, and respect to all friends.—Believe me, your affectionate 


husband, 
Wn. Wrnpsor. 


Direct to Wm. Windsor, Private 1st Company, 2nd Batt,, 
o9th-Regt,, St, Owen’s Bay Barracks, J ersey, or elsewhere, 
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LETTER No. 2. 
The next letter is dated from Isla, Spain: October 10, 1812. 


My Dear,—I received your letter, and am happy to hear that 
you are in good health, as this leaves me at present. This is to 
let you know that we sailed from Spithead the same day as I 
dated my last letter. We had a fine voyage, and 47 sail of ships 
went with us. The French knew of our coming, but they did 
not know our strength. The French left the batteries and cannon 
and marched away in good order. We came into harbour and 
landed the 83rd Regiment the same day. They being joined by 
a brigade of the Spaniards marched after the French, and, over- 
taking them the next day, there was a smart engagement between 
the two armies. The Irench retreated, and our army marched to 
Sevilla. We landed at Cadiz, and marched into the garrison that 
the French had left. They burnt and destroyed all before them. 
bee * 5 Now we are come to Isla. I saw one cannon that would 
throw thirteen hundredweight three English miles; in short, ’tis 
the largest I ever saw. Lord Wellington and the French had a 
battle. The English lost seven thousand troops, and the French 
lost two thousand men killed and taken prisoners. As to the 
country I can say nothing at present. I think ’tis a good place 
in peace, but the war has ruined it for years to come. There are 
very handsome women in Spain, but bad men. Provisions are as 
follow :—Beef, three shillings per pound; bread, tenpence halfpenny 
per pound; wine, one shilling and fivepence per quart; grapes, 
threepence per pound ; butter, four shillings per pound; tobacco, 
two shillings and threepence per pound. We had two men die, 
and a great number sick, but I thank God I remain in good health. 
I hope to hear of my children’s recovery in your next letter, or I 
am afraid I shall never see them more. Give my love to father, 
mother, and brother, grandfather, uncle, aunt, and all friends.—To 
my dear, I remain your well wishing and loving husband till 


death, 
Wa. WInpbsor. 


P.S.—Mrs. M. Dowell gives her best respects to you and hope 
this will come to hand safe. I sent a paper of gunpowder for 
father to shoot with, but did not say anything. At present it is 
so warm here as it is in the summer in England. 
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LETTER No. 3. 


Isla de Leon: March 23, 1813. 


My DEAR AND LOVING WIre,—I received your loving letter, 
together with a letter from my sister, and am happy to hear that 
you are well, as it leaves me at present, thank God. I am sorry 
to hear of your sad misfortune, but I pray to God for your recovery 
for my sake. Iam happy to hear the children remain in good 
health, together with my father and mother. My dear, I have to 
inform you of the route of our regiment. To go on board at Cadiz 
and sail for Lisbon. We expect to be on the sea on the 28th of 
this instant for Lisbon, where we expect to land about the 6th 
April, then to march to join the grand army immediately, under 
the command of Lord Wellington, to attack Verlonica against 
sixty thousand of the French; but I hope to return by the blessing, 
’Tis a hard battle where none escape. My dear, I hope these few 
lines will not trouble you, for I long to see the day when I hope 
to fire 60 rounds of ball cartridge in defence of my king and 
country, religion and laws, against our most inveterate enemy, 
who wants to bring all nations under his feet. 

Now, my dear, only look to Russia and see what they have 
done; and to the British forces now in Spain. The children 
unborn will have to bless the day that ever the British landed on 
the Spanish coast, for the French will bury their honour in the 
ground, and the British will glory in the fall of so great a monarch, 
The Russians have taken forty-four generals, and there have been 
one hundred and twenty thousand killed and taken prisoners. As 
soon as we land at Lisbon I will write to you again and let you know 
how everything is going on in that quarter of the world, and if I 
never see you again, I beg that you will forgive me my past folly, 
and recommend me to my children, in the best terms you can, as 


this is the desire of your loving husband, 
Wm. WInpsor, 


I am happy to hear that father has paid you one pound, and 
that he intends to pay you all soon. I desire to know what you 
have done with the money, and if there is anything particular. 
Don’t be afraid to let me know, and as to the letter you sent me 
at Chichester, I never received it. The first letter I received 
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in Spain was an answer to that I wrote at Spithead. I do not 
blame you. 
N.B.— The blackest crow that ever few 
Shall change his colour white; 
If ever I prove false to you 
Bright day shall change to night. 


I don’t think there is the least sign of peace in this country, and 
as to the Americans, they had better let us all alone if they think 
themselves well off. Adieu. 


LeTTer No, 4. 

Lisbon: April 15, 1813, 

My DEAR AND LOVING WirE,—I have taken this opportunity of 
writing to you, hoping to find you in good health as this leaves 
me at present, thank God. The regiment marched to Cadiz on the 
25th March, and went on board for Lisbon. I was left at Isla to 
give up the barracks, and then I was to join my regiment at 
Lisbon. I left Isla on the 2nd of April and went to Cadiz, and 
went on board Zhe Stately 64, and on the 3rd we weighed anchor 
at half past nine o’clock, and at half past ten she struck aground. 
All our endeavours were in vain till the tide returned and set us 
afloat. Then we set sail for Lisbon and landed there on the 8th 
of April. On board this ship I saw a young man by the name of 
George Williams, who isin the Royal Marines. His brother keeps 
the sign of ‘The Bell’ at Radstock. My dear,—We remain at 
Lisbon at this time, but we expect to march every day, for our 
orders are to march at the shortest notice and at every opportunity. 
I will write to you'and let you know all the movements of the 
regiment. There were two men shot, belonging to the 
13th Regiment, for deserting. Things are not so dear here as 
they were in Spain for the public, but ’tis a worse place for a 
soldier. I hope we shall march out of Lisbon soon, and join the 
grand army, for I think it would be better for the army at large 
than to be kept in suspense. Lisbon is a large place and a very 
fine place altogether. The buildings are very lofty, and I never 
saw sO many windows in any city in my life. ’Tis a fine place for 
fish. The street on each side has nothing but goldsmiths’ shops. 
Cadiz is nothing in respect of Lisbon. Now, my dear, I have an 
opportunity of sending you the first pair of gold ear-rings that ever 
you saw. If you please to accept of them, and wear them your- 
self, I will send them to you, Let me know in your next letter. 
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I never shall forget you, or my children for my part, but you may 
do as you please. Jam sorry to have to say that this is four 
letters I wrote and had no answer. The people in England think 
that the soldiers in Spain and Portugal will never come back, but 
I am of opinion that they will find their mistake, and some when 
it is too late. I will write to you again-when an opportunity 
offers. Give my best respects to my father and mother, uncle 
and grandfather, and all friends.—I remain your loving husband, 
WILLIAM WINDSOR. 


Let me know whether you would wish to have drops to the 
rings or not, 


~ 


LetTER No. 6. 
Otiara, Spain: June 6, 1813, 
My DFAR Wirf,—TI received your kind letter, and one from 
my sister at Emeago, 350 miles from Lisbon, and I was happy to 
hear that you are in good health, together with the children. My 
dear, the first engagement we fought was on the 17th of March, 
We had one man killed and several wounded. The next was on 
the 29th May, with the rear-guard of the French. We took and 
killed 400. We marched after them and encamped eight miles 
for the river Dorren. We marched on the 80th at night, through 
woods and commons all covered with furze. We kept on our 
march till we came to the river Dorren on purpose to wade through 
the river, but the water was so deep that we could not pass. The 
French blowed up the bridge and retreated. General Robinson 
ordered all who could swim to take off their packs and swim 
through with their fire-locks slung. All the best swimmers got 
safe over, except six men who were drowned. We are 50,000, and 
they that got over were 5,000 of all regiments. The French are 
retreating in all quarters to a place called Verlinsca. We shall 
be there by the 8th of this month, and we expect to be engaged 
on the 9th, and then I will write to you again, when the engage- 
ment is over, if God spare my life. There are 40,000 French at 
a place called Burgest. I marched 20 miles to-day, and I write to 
you after coming in, and we expect to march this evening. This 
is the forty-sixth day we have been on the march, and there is no 
sign of peace in this country. My dear, if please God to spare 
my life, I will return home to you. I can’t tell you where to 
write, but you had better direct to me at Lisbon as you did in 
your last, or elsewhere. 
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You may let my father see this letter, and let me know how 
the watch goes, and all things at home. I am 600 miles from 
Lisbon, J have marched ali througn Portugal and am now in 
Spain.—I remaii your ever loving husband, 

Wa. WInpsor. 


LETTER No, 6. 
Saint Sebastian: July 19, 1813. 


My Dear Wirt,—I have taken this opportunity of writing to 
you, hoping to find you and the children in good health, as this 
leaves me at present, I thank God. I received the letters 
you sent me at Lisbon, when I was on the march after the 
French at a place called Emeago; 500 miles from Lisbon. I 
answered the letter and desired you to direct to me at Lisbon, 
as I thought the letter would come to my hand. My dear, I hope 
you don’t think ’tis my neglect in not writing to you, for ’tis 
out of my power. I have been on the march this three months, 
after the Trench, and have had 1,500 miles’ march. I am 
happy to hear that Edith do improve herself so well, and I trust 
you will keep her to her book, and do the best that lies in your 
power for her, and as for Phebe, she is not old enough; but, by 
the blessing of God, I hope to see the day when I can come home 
and stay with you, to see my children brought up in the fear of 
the Lord, for as Solomon says, ‘Train up a child in the way that 
he should go, and when he’s old he will not depart from it’; but 
I know it is a thing impossible for you to do it, but when you 
do your best, ’tis all there is required. You were desirous of 
knowing my reason for not coming home before I came for good. 
Believe me, my dear, that I have no reason to blame you, but I 
beg that you will decline asking me, for I never will tell you till 
Icome home; and I hope you will make yourself contented till 
that time, and then I will grant your request. You were think- 
ing I keep bad company, but I can assure you there is no such 
thing. As to the money I lost at Isla, it was about twenty-two 
shillings. If that was all I would not care. But sorry I am to 
inform you, that I lost my berbags with all my things. It was 
taken off my horse whilst I was getting billets for the 59th 
Regt. at Emeago. The next day I bought another kit, and I 
had that stolen at the crossing of the river Doron. They left me 
with nothing but what I had on, and I was obliged to take my 
VOL. VI.—NO. 36, N.S, 32 
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shirt off, wash it, and put it on again, for I was in a patt of 
the country where you could not buy for money, and that was 
the way I was obliged to go on; but now, I have bought another 
kit, and that is all I intend to buy while I am in this 
country. 

My dear, I have to inform you of a battle. On the 15th 
June we fell in with 2,000 of the French picket. The battle 
lasted three hours. The French retreated and we pursued. On 
the 20th there was a division of Spaniards fall in with 11,000 
and they were obliged to retreat. The French fell back to 
Vitoria, There their main body was fifteen thousand, and on the 
2lst our division marched to the town, and at half-past seven 
the action. The French fired 24-pounders, which we answered 
by long eighteens. The 2nd Brigade of the 5th Division was 
ordered to charge five pieces of cannon; and the regiments to 
perform the grand work were the 4th Regiment, the 59th and the 
47th Regiment. The word was given, the bugles sounded the 
charge. Then every man shouted and charged the French one 
English mile at the point of the bayonet, till we came to 4 
bridge by which the town was entered, where the French lay in 
numbers. They brought two pieces of cannon out of the town, 
but all in vain, the town was in our hands. We took the follow- 
ing stores:—Ten pieces of cannon, 12,000 rations, 29 carriages, 
50 mortars, 2,500 carts ofall sorts. Thete came into my mind 
the words of Samuel [Samson], There they lay, ‘heap upon 
heap. I saw 21 in one heap and 13 in another, who lay 
where they were killed; for thousands fell on that day. The 
loss of the British on that day in killed and wounded was 
4,200. I am sorry to say that we lost two lieut.-colonels, and 
the captain of my company was shot at my right hand. We 
lost 10 officers of ail ranks. We have but 3 captains left in the 
regiment. Believe me, my dear, for you will see that this letter 
is franked by a captain commanding the 59th Regiment. They 
are dead; we will say no more about them. From Vitoria we 
followed the French to Tolosa, and there was a smart engagement. 
We took 4,000 prisoners, and then we marched forward after the 
rest of the enemy to ‘Saint Suvasted Ann’ [St., Sebastian]. 
We came in on the 10th and then we had to make our batteries. 
Our battery opened on the 14th of this instant, and by the 28th 
I hope we shall make ourselves master of the town and the Castle. 
I did not think that a man could escape the murdering shot, 
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But I thank God that I am well. So no more at present from 
your ever loving till death, 
Wm. WINDSOR. 


N.B.—My dear, ’tis time for you to look out for another 
husband, for I am on my last legs, 


LetTer No. 7. 

Inasmuch as this letter is concerned, to a great extent, with 
personal and family matters, I shall omit a portion, giving mainly 
those parts which have a general interest, and those which give 
an insight into the character of the man, 

Camp before Bayonne: February 12, 1814. 

I have got ear-rings for you and the children, the best that 
can be bought for money, and a gold locket for yourself, and if 
please God to spare my life, I have money to put us in a com- 
fortable situation at my return. I beg you will not mention what 
I say, but wait God’s appointed time, and that will be a happy 
day to us both, and I hope this campaign will put an end to the 
bloody war. As to the climate, it is the same as with them in 
England. We are north-east in France, and the weather is so 
bad that we cannot make a movement, but I hope it will clear up, 
and then we shall be at the French again. The British army 
is in good spirits; and the chain of our army from right to left 
is twenty miles. The inhabitants of Bayonne are leaving the 
place. We intend to storm it when the weather permits. The 
British army is 120,000. There is not any French in Spain or 
Portugal, and the British army is about seventeen miles in 
France, and I expect another engagement in a short time. It 
will be before I receive an answer to this letter, but I hope that 
God will preserve me for the sake of my dear wife and children, 
and send me safe back to the arms of my dearest. That is the 


prayer of your loving husband, 
Wm. WINDSOR. 


The battle was fought on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of December. 
A number of officers and privates were killed and wounded. We 
have lost in the First Company, seventy-nine men in killed and 
wounded, and many an officer. Our regiment is about 150. 
When we left Isla we were 1,000 strong, and we have had two 
drafts from England. That is all there is left, and we are the 
32—2 
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first for action, as we belong to the storming division. I wrote to 
Sweetman’s wife at Wincanton. Let me desire you not to write 
‘ private ’ on my letter. I told you of it before, and I desire you 
to mind what I say. Direct to Wm. Windsor, Soldier 1st Compy., 
2nd Battalion, 59th Regt., 2nd Brigade, 5th Division, British 
Army, Camp before Bayonne, France.—Your loving husband, 


WILLIAM WINDSOR, 


LeTTER No. 8. 
Cork; September 20, 1814, 


My pear Wire,—I am taking this opportunity of writing to 
you hoping to find you in good health as this leaves me at 
present, thank God. I was sorry that I had not the opportunity 
of writing to you before, but believe me, my dear, it could not be 
done; for after a smart engagement on the 9th, 10th and 11th of 
December, the French retreated to Byonna [Bayonne ?] and we 
invested the place for some time. Then there was a talk of 
peace with the French for a fortnight before it took place. On 
the 14th of April the French came out to fight. A most desperate 
battle took place from three o’clock in the morning until seven 
at night. The clashing of arms extended twenty miles. There 
were not less than twenty thousand of the armies on both sides 
in killed and wounded ; and all this happened after proposals for 
peace. We sent a flag of truce to the French general, and told 
him there was a peace, but General Soult would not believe it. 
That was the reason of the French breaking out; but they were 
the first to retreat to Bayonne and there remain till they hoisted 
the white flag in honour of the king of France. They also wore 
white cockades in their hats. I, myself, had a race to pass the 
gate of Bayonne, to see the place. It is the strongest place I 
ever saw, and has a fine citadel to protect the town, commanded 
by one hundred pieces of cannon and a number of mortars. The 
streets of the city are narrow, the buildings lofty, with a great 
deal of wood in them. The British army could have burnt it to 
the ground. I believe it never could have been taken in any 
other way. The city was very rich, and there were many inhabi- 
tants in the place, who must have perished in the ruins of that 
large town. When everything was settled, I intended to write 
and let you know our good success, but the mail that brought 
the letters to France was stopped, so that our letters could not 
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come to England. It was believed that the English army would 
have left France much sooner, so that the letters sent to us would 
reach France when we had reached home. We, being the storming 
division, were left till last, to see all the guns put on board, and that 
kept us two months longer than we expected. Everything was 
cheap in France, a quart of rum for elevenpence, two quarts of wine 
for elevenpence, potatoes threepence per pound, milk twopence 
per quart. After everything was settled we had the route for 
passage and went on board on the 25th. After 600 miles sail we 
came to anchor in Monkstown Bay; and landed on the 7th Sep- 
tember, 1814, after being absent from England better than two 
years. I have to thank Almighty God for preserving my life in 
the day of battle. I cannot say how I escaped the murdering 
shot. To hear the groans of the wounded while the shot and 
shell were flying round you, it would pierce a heart of stone. No 
tongue can tell the dismal sight after the battle is over, to be 
enclosed on every side with dead men and dead hors . . 

My dear, I hope you have a good harvest. Send me word if 
there are any apples, and all particulars. I am very badly off 
for shirts and stockings. Money I have none. I have not 
bought one pint of porter since I have been in the country, 
and the price of it is but twopence. I borrowed the price of 
this paper and postage. If you can knit me a pair of stockings 
with my name on them, I shall be much obliged to you for the 
favour bestowed on me, and I will send for them when I come to 
England. I have been very ill, but I thank God I am well at 
present. 


Here follow some purely family matters. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that for the first time he signs himself corporal of his regt., 
and asks that letters may be sent to Cork Barracks or elsewhere. 


NINTH AND Last LETTER. 
Bois de Bologne, near Paris: Aug. 8, 1815. 
My pear Wire,—I received your letter and was happy to 
hear that you and the children are in good health, as this leaves 
me at present. After the fatigues of the war on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of June was the battle of Waterloo fought, the greatest 
battle ever fought by the British army and the French. The 
French charged our hollow square twelve times, and twelve times 
were they repulsed. The battle was sore on each side. For two 
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days and half Lord Wellington did not know which would gain 
the victory. But the Prussians came up on the other side, and 
gave him an opportunity of forming the British lines. 

Lord Wellington commanded the British army and Bonaparty 
the French. After it was over, we marched against Cambray and 
carried it by storm, and marched off for Paris, where we are 
now and Bonaparty is prisoner in England... . 

I long for my time to be up that I may get my discharge, for 
I will never soldier any more. I hope to live happy with my wife 
and children and never till then shall I be happy. There isa 
talk of our regiment coming to England. I hope it will be soon, 
and then I hope to get a pass and come to see you. The suburbs 
of Paris are very fine, but the city is dirty, and the people are not 
satisfied with their king. The French have a strong army in the 
south of France, which is for Bonaparte ; but I suppose they will 
give up to the king of France. My dear, I have nothing more to 
say, but that I pray for your protection and my speedy return, 
Give my love to my children, and my respects to father and 
mother, uncle and aunt and all friends. Direct to Wm. Windsor, 
1st Corporal, lst Compy., 2nd Brigade, 59th Regt., 4th Division, 
Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, France. 


My dearest dear prove always true, 
And I will be the same to you. 





I have but little to add to these interesting letters, except 
that, after all the toils and sufferings of this brave man, his hopes 
of a happy life at home in dear old Somerset were never realised. 
I am told that the vessel he was in went down with all hands on 
the coast of Ireland. After several years, his wife married again, 
and in her family the letters have been kept. The two girls re- 
ferred to, Edith and Phebe, were married, but both died childless ; 
so that no direct descendants of his are living, although I believe 
that there are several representatives of other branches of the family 
still in the neighbourhood in which he lived before he became a 
soldier. I had tried to realise to some extent what the conflicts at 
the commencement of this century meant, but I confess that the 
perusal of these letters brought the matter nearer home to ms 
than all my reading of published history. 


GEQRGE SWEETMAN, 
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If, 
MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


THE interest felt in all civilised countries in the Waterloo 
Campaign is ‘undying.’ The literature is simply enormous. 

I do not, however, intend to enter upon the history of the 
campaign. I shall merely mention that I have recently learned 
that Waterloo itself is made a special study in German military 
schools as the finest specimen of a defensive battle. 

My purpose in this article is to gather together a few stories 
of which most have not, so far as I know, seen the light, and 
which I flatter myself are worth preserving. 

Colonel Basil Jackson, who died only a few years ago, was a 
lieutenant in the Royal Staff Corps, in which his friend, Major 
William Staveley,' also served. Although only nineteen at 
Waterloo, Basil Jackson had seen much service in the Peninsula, 
and had made himself acquainted with the Belgian roads while 
ascertaining the capacities of the towns and villages for the 
reception of troops in 1814. He was thus of the greatest service 
in guiding officers and men when the Duke, after his surprise by 
Napoleon, was concentrating his scattered forces on the 16th. 

He gives a curious account of the ‘scum,’ as he calls them, 
dressed in Prussian uniform, who swarmed in Brussels, and who 
stole two valuable horses of his friend, Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Torrens. They may have been Ligny runaways, as it 
is well known that from 8,000 to 10,000, chiefly soldiers of the 
Rhenish provinces, fled from Ligny, and never stood under their 
colours again. 

He also draws a most graphic picture of what he saw in the 
rear on the eventful 18th. In front of the forest of Soignies he 
found thousands of Dutch Belgians encamped, fires lit, camp- 
kettles boiling, smoking and drinking, having plundered waggons 
right and left, and enjoying themselves mightily, as if at a 
gigantic picnic, while the battle was raging in their front. These 

1 Afterwards General, and Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and father of that 
vety distinguished officer, Sir C. W. D. Staveley, G.C.B., and grandfather of 
Lieutenant C, Staveley, R.N., who hoisted the British flag at Khartoum op 
September 4, 1898, at the Gordon Memorial parade, 
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were, no doubt, dastardly ruffians of the divisions of Bylandt, 
D’Aubremé, Ditmar, Chassé, &c., who had fled, leaving their 
braver comrades to fight and fall. 

He mentions the fire-eating Adjutant-General, Sir Edward 
Barnes, as constantly exposing himself, dressed in a very con- 
spicuous uniform—a great contrast, by the way, to the illustrious 
Picton in his plain and shabby clothes, if indeed he was in uniform 
at all, so hurried had been his arrival at the front to take 
command. He also tells how he saw the traitor, General de 
Bourmont, riding about with the Duke’s Staff on the 18th, a 
remarkable figure in a glittering cuirass. Honest old Bliicher 
would not look at him when he, with two of his colonels and his 
Staff, deserted early on the 15th, while he was commanding 
Gérard’s leading division. To those who would have appeased 
him by directing attention to the White Cockade which the 
deserter wore in conspicuous fashion, Marshal ‘ Vorwiirts’ replied 
in downright soldierly terms, ‘ All the same, whatever ticket one 
stitches on him, a scoundrel stays a scoundrel.’ The very words 
are worth preserving: ‘Einerlei was das Volk fiir einen Zetiel 
ansteckt Hundsfott bleibt Hundsfott.’! Such a saying covers a 
multitude of sins of the brave, wicked old Marshal. Any informa- 
tion de Bourmont could give came too late, though he had a copy 
of Napoleon’s famous order of the day, for the French were close 
up to Charleroi at the time he deserted. Possibly the Duke may 
have found him useful in giving him the composition and fighting 
value of the various divisions, and so have tolerated the ‘ Hunds- 
fott.’ He should have pumped him well, and then kicked him off 
the field. 

I have reserved for the last my most remarkable reminiscence 
of the Royal Staff Corps. I find that the immortal Jos. Sedley 
was, after all, at Waterloo. He was an ensign in the corps, with 
Staveley and Jackson as his brother officers. It must be manifest 
to any impartial critic that J. 8. Sedley, who appears as senior 
ensign, is so described by a clerical error, and that Jos. is the 
correct reading. It is unaccountable how Thackeray can have 
maligned the hero, and my only difficulty in the identification is 
that a horse of sufficient weight and power must have been hard 
to procure to carry the elephantine Jos., as he careered with 


* Competent French scholars may explain, as I cannot, Henry Houssaye’s 
version in his most interesting ‘1815,’ Paris 1899. ‘Bliicher, sans se soucier 
d’étre compris par le transfuge, qui pouvait savoir l’allemand, dit tout haut: 
‘‘Qu’importe la cocarde? J. F. sera toujours J. F,”’ 
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lightning speed, bearing the Duke’s orders, from one flank of the 
army to the other. Still, the historical truth seems to be that, 
instead of hysterically shrieking to Isidore, ‘ Coupez-moi, coupez- 
moi,’ and, denuded of his treasured moustaches, bumping along 
the Antwerp road in panic flight, he was actively engaged on the 
16th and 18th, and entitled to boast of his achievements for the 
rest of his natural life. I brush aside such minor discrepancies 
as that a member of the Indian Covenanted Service could at the 
same time be an officer of the Royal Staff Corps. My only 
solution of my much-loved Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s deviation 
from the facts of the case is, that he was for once tempted by the 
evil spirit, which led Voltaire to traduce so infamously the memory 
of the saintly Maid of Orleans. 

The coolness in action of great commanders like Marlborough, 
Wellington, John Nicholson, and Stonewall Jackson has been worth 
whole battalions in the fighting line. Basil Jackson, who had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the ‘Iron Duke’ during the hours of 
the terrible Sunday, has recorded the interesting and characteristic 
fact that the only sign of nervousness that he remarked in him was 
that in a dangerous crisis he observed him moving in and out the 
folds of the powerful field-glass which he carried, and of which he 
made such admirable use in this and his othercampaigns. By the 
way, English telescopes of the time were far better than the French, 
and it was looked upon as a prize when one of them fell into 
their hands. In one of Wellington’s battles against Soult, he was 
able to read that very able general’s intentions by his gestures to 
an aide-de-camp, and accordingly took prompt measures to 
counteract his plans; and years afterwards, when they were both 
old men, he astonished the Marshal by telling him how he had 
defeated him. 

Captain Shaw, later on Sir James Shaw Kennedy, gives another 
example of the Duke’s astonishing coolness, Near the close of 
the day, about 7 P.M., he galloped up to the Duke, then directing 
the defence being made by Maitland’s Guards, with the momentous 
news that his line, his right centre, was open for the whole space 
between Halkett’s and Kempt’s brigades. All that the Duke 
replied was: ‘I shall order the Brunswick troops to the spot, and 
other troops besides ; go you and get all the German troops of the 
division on the spot that you can, and all the guns you can find’; 
and so he did. The Duke himself led five battalions of the Bruns- 
Wickers into the gap, and with the charmed life which he bore on 
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the great day, when these young and untried troops staggered under 
the fierce fire they encountered and the vigorous onset of the 
French, he threw himself among them, and by voice and gestures 
rallied them into the fighting line. And then, his dangerous duty 
done to his right centre, he galloped back further to his right to 
prepare for the storm just about to break-—Napoleon’s final effort 
with his Guard, which he only employed in his battles in some 
great crisis of the struggle. 

In command of the Guard was a brave and rugged old artillery 
officer, General Drouot. Marshal Mortier, its appointed com- 
mander, lay ill at Beaumont, and from him the noble and ill-fated 
Ney had purchased horses for himself and his aide-de-camp to 
enable him to take the field onthe 15th. It is an interesting fact, 
which all who respect the memory of the possessor of an honest 
and good heart should delight in, that Drouot always carried with 
him his well-thumbed Bible. Iam afraid that there were not many 
in the French army who did likewise. Drouot, whose conscience 
was very tender, took great blame to himself for the advice which 
he gave Napoleon to delay the opening of the battle, which might 
well have begun at 8 A.M. instead of 11.30 4M. This he did, 
because the ground was in very bad condition after the thunder- 
storm of the 17th and the heavy rain of the night following, and 
its condition was worse for attack than defence. But the blame 
really lies on Napoleon himself, who was also an artilleryman, and 
had won many battles by the wise use of that arm. His strange 
fatuity in losing touch of the Prussians after their disaster at 
Ligny, and in neglecting to keep up communications with Grouchy, 
led to his ignorance of their movements, till he was rudely 
awakened from his contentment by observing their still distant 
advance on his imperilled right about 1.30 P.M., just as he was 
about to launch D’Erlon’s huge column against the British left 
centre. The delay caused by this alarming discovery tended 
further to depress the balance of success against the Emperor, as 
the leaden-winged hours of the great day tended towards night, 
Bliicher. I cannot vouch for the truth of the story that 





and 


I have heard, that in one of his great battles Napoleon rode 
up to a position in which Drouot had placed his guns, and ordered 
him to move them elsewhere. Drouot respectfully declined to do 
so, and Napoleon, in imperious anger, boxed his ears. Later on 
he rode up again, apologised for his rudeness, and told him that 
he had found out that he was perfectly right in his choice. 
Drouot was offered 100,000 franes by Napoleon on his way to 
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Elba, but he at once refused to accept the gift, saying that he 
could not have it said that he served him for what he received. 
He always went into battle in very plain uniform, like Picton and 
the Duke. If Nelson had done the like he might have come safe 
out of Trafalgar. Dronot had the narrowest escape of being shot 
by the Bourbons, as were the dauntless Ney and Labédoyéres after 
Waterloo. He and Cambronne, the hero of the myth (‘ La Garde 
meurt, mais ne se rend pas’), were tried by court-martial, but it 
was necessary that five out of the seven members of the court 
should condemn, and the numbers were four to three, and so they 
got off. Their plea was that they had not sworn allegiance to 
Louis XVIII., as they had accompanied Napoleon to Elba, I wish 
that I knew and could tell more of this brave, God-fearing Drouot. 

One of the most extraordinary escapes from death on the 
battlefield was that of Lieutenant J. Stewart Moore, 11th Light 
Dragoons (the Cherubims, so called from their cherry-coloured 
trousers, Lord Cardigan’s Regiment), father-in-law of a distin- 
guished fellow of Trinity College, Dublin—Dr. Anthony Traill— 
who told me the story. He was wounded in a charge that part of 
the regiment made near Genappe, in the splendidly executed 
retreat of the 17th on the Waterloo position. A Polish lancer 
drove his lance through one of his lungs. He must have been 
destitute of medical aid for hours, for when the surgeon came to 
examine his wound it was dark, and a lantern had to be used for 
a proper inspection. The light was actually blown out by the air 
issuing from the wound. But he recovered and lived on to old age. 

George Keppel, the favourite playmate of the short-lived 
Princess Charlotte, was the youngest officer on the field of Water- 
loo. His regiment, the 3rd Battalion 14th, ‘the young Bucks,’ 
were mostly lads, both officers and men, and but for Lord Hill’s 
special intercession with the Duke would have been sent to do 
garrison duty at Antwerp, to the extreme disgust of their veteran 
Colonel Tidy, a clergyman’s son, like ‘sweet Denis Pack’! and 
other brave men of 1815. On the 18th the 14th were in square, 
and Keppel, like a true boy, was sitting on a drum stroking the 
face of the Colonel’s mare, when a ball struck the poor animal, and 
in her agony she broke her bit and knocked him head over heels, 
drum andall. Her plunging threw the square into confusion, and 
her misery was soon put an end to by the bayonets of the men. 

’ 1 ¢ The devil break the jailor’s back, 
Who let thee out, sweet Denis Pack,’ 

He was a son of the Dean of Ossory. 
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Lord Albemarle tells how that, for some time after the firing 
began, Mrs. Ross, wife of the Quartermaster, remained with the 
regiment. She had stood fire already, for she had been with her 
husband, then a sergeant in the 95th (Rifle Brigade), in White- 
locke’s disastrous attack on Buenos Ayres, where she was severely 
wounded. However, the Adjutant told her that a battlefield was 
not the place for an officer’s wife, and she reluctantly withdrew, 
but only to station herself in the belfry of the church of Waterloo, 
from which she had probably a finer and more extensive view of 
the battle than even Napoleon or Wellington. 

I would wind up these ‘ Stories of Waterloo’ by a remarkable 
and interesting anecdote told me by the sister of another distin- 
guished fellow of Trinity, noted not only for his eminence as a 
classical and ethical scholar, but as having been the first Roman 
Catholic to attain the honour of Fellowship. Years ago this lady 
paid a visit to the island of Mauritius. She was introduced toa 
lady of great beauty and commanding appearance, who ordered 
everyone about, and whose features were unmistakably Spanish. 
Who was this lady? An infant picked up on the field of 
Waterloo from behind a waggon after the battle. Her parents 
were known to God alone. She was found by an ensign, Heiliger 
by name, perhaps an officer in the King’s German Legion. He 
placed her under the care of a soldier’s wife, paying for her support, 
and, as she grew up, seeing how beautiful and talented she promised 
to be, had her educated and finally married her, as Dick Swiveller 
did the Marchioness. He held in his latter days an appointment 
in the Mauritius, and here follows the extraordinary pendant to 
this romantic tale. The great granddaughter of the Waterloo 
‘Waif and Stray’ (they mature and marry very early in those 
tropical climes) was the wife of Baron de Lesseps, the originator 
of the Suez, and the unfortunate designer of the Panama, Canal. 
At the age of seventeen she fell in love with the Baron, then 
above seventy, and proposed to him, according to the custom of 
the Mauritius, by a floral offering. The old Baron was so amazed 
that he declared that she must intend the offering for his son, who 
was with him. ‘Non, monsieur, c’est vous.’ The poor Baron was 
ina state of imbecility at the time of the Panama scandals, when 
his son and others were sent to gaol. It is to be hoped that the 
great granddaughter of the Waterloo baby was a loving and 
faithful nurse in his infirmities of mind, body, and estate. 

ROBERT STAVELEY. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


In summer the terrace before the House of Commons is a pleasant 
place. It is pleasant in the afternoon, when tea has been served on 
the terrace, but most pleasant of all in the evening, when it seems 
as though this playground of the legislature was the only cool 
and quiet lounge in London. That portion of the terrace that is 
towards Westminster Bridge, on your left hand as you look 
towards the shining levels of the river, is sacred to those that are 
members of the House. It pleads privilege, and what they may 
do or say there we may not conjecture. But on the right hand 
it is open to members and their friends—with no privileges, even 
of sex. This is a field where all conjecture may run riot. It is 
free ground to him or to her who can rate a member of the House 
of Commons as a friend. © 

The scene is an unusual one, bright and un-English. Mem- 
bers sit with their friends at the small tables, drinking their 
after-dinner coffee. These groups, to none of which the bright 
relief of female faces and costumes is lacking, extend to the length 
of ten or fifteen tables along the terrace. The tables are so far 
pushed back upon the wall of the buildings as to leave ample 
room for the promenade of those who pass to and fro, pacing the 
terrace, stopping from time to time to gaze over the stone parapet 
into the mysterious profundities of the river’s dark shade, while 
they discuss legislative and lighter matters in a low voice. It 
behoves one here to lower the voice discreetly. The tables elbow 
each other closely, the passers-by are constant, and the light is 
dim, so that one scarcely sees, until too late to recall the im- 
prudent word, who it is that comes. Occasionally a laugh rings 
out, but the voices all speak in low hushed tones. 

The tables are set close together, and the passers-by are 
frequent, so that prudence is everywhere a necessity; but in 
proportion as one moves up-river, so to phrase it, in just that 
proportion do the passers-by, the promenaders, become less 
numerous, for the simple reason that this end of the terrace is a 
cul-de-sac, there is no thoroughfare, and the entry from the 
House is lower down, where the ‘free tables’ most nearly 
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approach the ‘reserved seats.’ Moreover, if by fortune one has 
the table furthest up-river one may gain a privacy denied to less 
favoured tables by edging it a little further from its next down- 
river neighbour. And here, with ordinary circumspection and 
caution when any promenaders extend their walk thus far along 
the terrace, you may converse at your ease in ordinary tones, and 
dissect at your leisure your dearest foe or your sweetest friend in 
an atmosphere that seems especially favourable for the operation. 
If you prefer it, you may talk sport, or high politics, or high 
finance—you are at your ease. 

It was here, at this furthest table, discreetly edged so that no 
words gently spoken would carry to the table next in order, that 
four folks sipped their coffee on an evening of July 1898. The 
session was one of slight interest. The Conservative or Unionist 
Party—one did not know how to phrase it—had so large a 
majority that the Opposition could show no fight. Also, in the 
confusion of parties and programmes the Unionists had given the 
nation virtually all the menu that the Radicals had prepared, 
always excepting the joint, the piece de résistance, the Irish 
Home Rule Bill, which had proved so evilly done, so tough, that 
the Radical cooks had lost their place through it, and the piece 
itself been given to any ‘poor’ or ‘dogs’ that cared to pick a 
meal from it. Also Mr. Gladstone was lately dead amid the 
profoundest sorrow of all politicians and non-politicians—dead 
after a retirement from public life sufficiently long to let all 
rancour die, and only the just appreciation of his noble and 
wonderful life survive. But his party was without a head and 
without a programme or a raison @étre; it was as if it did not 
exist. Party politics, therefore, which form the most fruitful field 
of discussion for the professional politician, had lost their interest ; 
and though the changes that were forward in China, in Egypt 
and in the general policy of the United States gave a peculiar 
interest to foreign affairs for the moment, the party seated at the 
farthest up-river table had beaten out their opinions on them 
thin enough for the time being, and a pause of indolence and 
reflection ensued, which gives an opportunity of noticing the 
persons by whom that party was made up. In courtesy gne should 
first notice the only lady at the table. 

Well dressed, though not in the extreme of fashion, that 
which was most noticeable in her appearance was the way in 
which her heavy dark hair was pushed back, rather in the old 
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‘impératrice’ fashion, and in strong contrast with the ‘fringe’ 
that is the fashion of the day. This manner of hair-dressing 
revealed a high and intellectual forehead, with which the vivacity 
of the beautiful dark face perfectly agreed. So gifted, and with 
much ambition to be a success in her world, Mrs. Fletcher 
Blakeney had no difficulty in satisfying her ambition. She was 
of the select number of those to whom people’s eyes involuntarily 
turn at their entry into a room. Thoughts wander and con- 
versation pauses, even in the midst of a sentence commenced, to 
give leisure for the observation of the new arrival. In the news- 
paper phrase, when Mrs. Fletcher Blakeney entered a room she 
caused ‘sensation.’ Quick-witted, industrious enough to keep 
herself well posted in all topics of the day, with catholic tastes in 
art, literature, and music, she was a woman with whom the most 
distinguished specialists found it a pleasure to talk on their own 
hobbies, and was receptive enough to profit by all that each 
one told her. She had the talent of listening with that con- 
centrated and flattering attention that gains more compliments 
than the most clever talking, and the useful trick of leading the 
talker to believe that his words held more wisdom and signifi- 
cance than they had seemed to possess before the appreciation of 
her kindly sympathy. 

Opposite to her sat her husband, a Government clerk, entitled 
to write C.B. after his name, a useful and a discreet man, with 
the qualities of utility and discretion stamped upon his face, with 
its small beard well trimmed, and on his clothes, irreproachable 
and unremarkable—a kindly man, hiding his kindliness under 
the austerity of an official manner. One who could genuinely 
admire the brilliant gifts of his wife, yet not without an occa- 
sional twinkle of unsuspected humour in his eye when he detected 
her brilliancy covering a dangerous lacuna in her knowledge. 
A man whose qualities of head, as well as of heart, a brilliant wife 
could—and could hardly fail to—respect ; which is a good deal 
to say. 

The third member of this little party was a young man, fair to 
a degree of fairness that made him look even younger than his 
years, ridiculously young to hold, as he held, an Under-secretary- 
ship in an important department of Government. The eldest son 
of a peer, and an ardent lover of field-sports, he was yet an eager 
student and zealous gatherer of dry facts and figures. Able and 
industrious, lithe and active of physique, equally at home at the 
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covert side and in the House, he was one of those who dispose us 
to think that the future of the House of Lords is not, after all, to 
be despaired of. 

Finally, there was the host—fat, with an abounding healthi- 
ness and well-being about him, florid of face, with lips and chin 
clean shaven, but side whiskers left in an unfashionable luxuriance 
that is as hopelessly unbecoming as it is professionally legal. He 
was a man much feared in debate—one of the great law officers of 
the Crown. A smiling good humour and simplicity were at the 
first glance the distinguishing character of this jovial face; pos- 
sibly, even a stupidity might have been credited to it. But when 
the eyes and the square chin set themselves in a movement of 
concentrated attention, at that moment the whole aspect changed, 
and you must recognise the man at once as one no less strong in 
head than in heart—not impossibly a hard man. There was room 
for some useful machinery in that square block of a head. 

Yet the strength of the man lay not so much in the quality of 
that brain machinery. It was not that it was more subtle or acute 
than the brain mechanism of other men, but it was machinery 
that was always ready to do its work, and to do it well—machinery 
that had a wonderfully good ‘ stoking ’ department to keep it going 
in the shape of digestive organs that were always perfect. That 
was the secret of its wonderful usefulness as of the sanguine hue 
of health on the ruddy, well-rounded cheeks. 

The latest development of the maze of perfidy called the 
Dreyfus Case has been discussed and laid aside, and in the pause 
that ensued, each might be following his own train of thought 
or wondering whither that of another might be leading. 

Then Sir David Stenning, the host, said, pointing to the 
moving panorama that never ceased its coming and going on 
Westminster Bridge: ‘I often wonder what those people over 
there think of us.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Mrs, Fletcher Blakeney interrogatively, 
‘ what they imagine we’re doing here, how they think the laws they 
live under get made?’ 

‘There’s one thing,’ said Lord Stanaway—who sat in the Lower 
House despite his title, which was but of courtesy—‘one thing 
they can’t make out, can’t believe hardly, that Arthur Balfour, 
say, and John Morley could ever speak to each other civilly when 
they met. They don’t understand it.’ 

‘I have gone out to the bridge often,’ Sir David Stenning 
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resumed, ‘and stood there, with my arms crossed on the parapet, 
as if I was thinking of suicide, in order to listen to two navvies 
talking and discussing us. I never heard anything very interest- 
ing. The thing that surprises them most about us is that we 
should take all the trouble we do for nothing—without payment.’ 

‘Do we?’ Lord Stanaway cried significantly. 

‘Most of us do,’ was the lawyer’s answer, accompanied with 
a cheery laugh. ‘ The law officers of the Crown are an exception.’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean that exactly,’ Lord Stanaway said. 
‘Partly I did, and partly I did not. Very few of us here, I expect, 
work absolutely for nothing. We all of us expect to get some~ 
thing—a quid pro quo out of it.’ 

‘Oh, that is little more than to say that reasonable beings do 
nothing without a motive.’ 

‘Generally an obscure one, even to themselves,’ Mrs. Fletcher 
Blakeney put in. 

‘Is that said in regard to our sex too, or yours only ?’ asked 
the great lawyer. 

Mrs, Blakeney laughed. 

‘Oh, that threatens a terrible discussion,’ she said. ‘Tell 
me, rather, what are the motives that send men here, into Parlia- 
ment ?’ 

‘ They are so many.’ 

‘Classify them.’ 

‘They are so mixed—they defy classification.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be troublesome. Dissolve the mixtures as well as 
you can. We won't be too exacting.’ 

‘Well, you know what led me here—the law.’ 

‘Not the profits ?’ 

‘ No—the profits are bigger outside.’ 

‘Then why did you come?’ 

‘Why does anybody come?’ 

‘That’s what we want you to tell us. Well, let’s leave the law 
officers aside. Tell us about the others.’ 

‘ Well, some, like Stanaway here, come from the very best of 
motives.’ 

‘Well! that’s good hearing,’ Lord Stanaway said. 

‘It seems to me one of the best omens for the nation that the 
eldest sons of peers should come here to learn their business before 
they go to the Upper House. They come here, as far as I can 
see, from motives of real patriotism—ambition to be of use to the 
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world, and ambition, too, to get on, to prove that they are worthy 
of their position. How does all that strike you, Stanaway ?’ 

‘You put it very nicely, I think ; just as I should have put it 
myself,’ Lord Stanaway said, comically. 

‘And the same is true not only of the peers’ sons, but of the 
sons of the big country gentry—of any who have not something 
to gain in the way of position by putting M.P. after their names, 
The fact that the House is a pleasant club, where interesting things 
now and then happen, no doubt comes into the medley of motives; 
but these are the classes whose motives I should think are purer 
than those of any other.’ 

‘Yes, go on,’ Mrs. Blakeney said. 

‘Then there are the clever young men of no particular position, 
who go into politics with a view of making a name—of rising.’ 

‘The young Radicals,’ 

‘ Of necessity, Radicals. On the other side there are plenty of 
ambitious young men, equally clever, who have a certain position, 
certain family interest, to help them. The clever young man 
minus position has no chance of success there because he has 
equally clever young men plus position to contend with. It is 
not a fair fight. The days of Dizzy are over. He was a clever 
young man without position, but he was the one and only clever 
young man of his party.’ 

‘Yes, all that is quite interesting. None the less interesting 
for being quite obvious. Go on.’ 

‘I shall soon leave off being interesting, but I dare say I shall 
still goon. Well, then there is the rich man, whether lawyer who 
has made money out of briefs, or tradesman who has made money 
out of buying and selling. He goes into Parliament generally 
out of social ambition, to give himself a lift in society ; often it is 
his wife that sends him there.’ 

‘I thank you on behalf of the wives,’ Mrs. Fletcher Blakeney 
said ironically. 

‘After all it is something of a compliment,’ Sir David Sten- 
ning answered. ‘It is generally better for the lawyer or the 
tradesman, or whoever it may be, that he should come here than 
that he should go on trading or lawyering. It makes him less 
borné at all events. If his wife induces him to do this she has 
given him a move on the right lines, even if not on the highest 
motives, After all, it is not what brings a man here that matters, 
it is what he does when he gets here,’ 
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‘ And what does he do, as a rule?’ 

‘As a rule, of course, nothing. For the rest, what he does— 
oh, it would be too long a story to tell.’ 

‘ Of course it would, it was a stupid question. Goon with the 
other story, please.’ 

‘We are getting nearly through our classes, I fancy. I 
think the social ambition accounts for a good half of the population 
of Parliament. This forms the great majority, though likely 
enough the majority does not recognise its motives,’ 

‘That is not to be expected.’ 

‘There is a class or two above the majority, of the purely 
patriotic—Stanaway, for example—and of the personally ambitious ; 
and there is also a class or two below, such as the professional 
politician who can talk, is paid for his talking, generally, much 
to the saving of the British pocket, by America; and finally 
there is the lowest class of all, the submerged tenth, so to speak, 
the man who goes into Parliament for the advantage it will give 
him in business, the parliamentary guinea pig, whose name 
appears in the prospectuses of new companies. Lower than him 
I don’t think we want to go. We have touched bottom.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mrs. Blakeney. ‘You have been interest- 
ing. Iam very muchobliged to you. Now, John,’ turning to her 
husband, ‘ will you kindly tell me—has he been accurate ?’ 

Everyone laughed. ‘Is he the arbiter?’ Stanaway asked, 

‘Of course he is, arbiter of fact whether it is true or untrue 
—not arbiter of the elegances of the artistic merit of Sir David’s 
work ; that is my province.’ 

‘ Well, Blakeney, do you approve of it?’ Sir David Stenning 
asked. 

‘On the whole, yes—a very fairly accurate account, I should 
imagine,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Sir David. ‘It is a commendation quite in 
the best style of the Government civil servant.’ 

‘For my part Iam quite satisfied with what you have done for 
my class,’ Lord Stanaway said. 

‘OF course,’ Sir David resumed, ‘there are various oddments, 
people who come here for reasons that are not to be classified— 
individual motives.’ 

‘ Now what brought him here ?’ asked Mrs. Blakeney, as a tall 
man passed, quickly walking to the end of the terrace, and as 
quickly repassed, 
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‘Who was it? I did not see.’ 

‘Sir Edward More.’ 

‘Edward More!’ The very tone in which the great lawyer 
said the name betrayed a quickened interest and even affection. 
‘Edward More. Ah, his is certainly among the unclassified 
cases.’ 

Mrs. Blakeney responded with equal interest as she begged 
him tell them the circumstances through which this man, richly 
endowed by nature and fortune, had been brought into the House 
of Commons. 

Sir Edward More was in many respects the most. interesting 
figure in the House. Conspicuously handsome, with a tall, 
athletic figure, and a face of almost statuesque correctness which 
a short golden beard perfectly set off, his physical aspect alone 
could not fail to win attention. The deeply set and thoughtful 
eyes, beneath a high forehead, relieved the charming face from 
the insipidity which such classically correct features sometimes 
can wear, and the mobility of the lines of the mouth, scarcely 
hidden by the moustache, indicated the intense and quick sym- 
pathy which was the keynote of his character. He had entered 
the House of Commons at the age of thirty odd years, after a 
youth spent in the lighter cares of estate management, of sport, of 
society, and the enjoyment of every active and artistic side of life, 
into each and all of which he had entered with all the enthusiasm 
of his nature. The gracious smile and manner that made him 
beloved in every society, from the highest to the lowest, in which 
he had moved bespoke the man as the world knew him, The 
profound melancholy that that bright face could wear in its rare 
intervals of abstraction from the passing interest of the moment, 
into which he would throw himself with such eager sympathy, was 
an aspect of the man that only a few appreciated. Among these 
few was Sir David Stenning. 

‘T think I was almost the only one who remembered, when he 
went into Parliament, the impression that his speeches, few and 
far between, used to make in our Undergraduate world at the 
Union. Do you remember the impression made by his first speech 
in Parliament ?’ , 

‘ Yes—extraordinary.’ 

‘No one thought of him as a serious politician, and yet within 
a year Mr. Gladstone spoke of him as the single orator, since 
Bright’s death, in the House.’ 
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‘Mr. Gladstone added a rider to that criticism,’ Mr. Blakeney 
observed. 

‘I know,’ said Sir David Stenning, ‘that he was the most { 
dangerous man in the House. It was quite true. Another won- 
derful thing I have heard said of him is that he is the only man 
in the House whose speeches could be really expected to turn a 
vote. I really believe it; indeed I know of cases in which his 
speeches did turn votes, turn convictions, turn heads you may 
say.’ 

‘Then why was he dangerous ?’ asked Mrs. Blakeney. 

* Because amongst the heads that his speeches were liable to 
turn you might reckon his own. I really honestly believe, so 
extraordinary is his eloquence, that he has more than once got up 
in the House with his notions on a subject not clearly defined to 
himself, that he has defined them as he went along, and that they 
have come out at a conclusion quite opposite to what he genuinely 
believed to be his opinion when he started to speak, and leading 
to a quite different end from that which he proposed to himself 
when he got up. Such a man must be intensely dangerous. He 
is. Ministers are on tenterhooks all the while he is speaking. 
The power of his eloquence is enormous, It will make a cause or 
it will ruin it. The one thing you can be certain of is that he 
will not leave it where it was when he began. As a champion of 
a forlorn cause, leader of a forlorn hope, he is invaluable; he can 
save the situation, however desperate. But the cause ought to be 
desperate before he begins upon it, or else there is very great 
probability of his rendering it so.’ 

‘He has a wonderful charm,’ Mrs. Fletcher Blakeney observed. 

‘Marvellous,’ Sir David Stenning assented. ‘You would 
imagine that no woman could resist it.’ 

‘I am certain no woman could,’ she replied with conviction. 

‘Unfortunately—or perhaps I should rather say fortunately— 
one woman knew how to resist it, otherwise he would never have 
come here.’ 

‘And he married for pique?’ said Mrs. Fletcher Blakeney. 
‘I never could understand what he saw in that dull little wife of 
his,’ | 

‘It passes my understanding, also, that he should see all that 
he does in her, But it was not for pique that Edward More 
married her. It was for love.’ 
‘You are very enigmatical. Please explain,’ | 
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‘Yes. I will explain. The explanation is also the explana- 
tion of how Edward came to us in Parliament. It was his wife 
that sent him here. Do you remember her before she was 
married ?’ 

‘As Miss Peters—yes. She used to live with an old mother 
in a little house in Brompton Square. I did not know them, but 
I knew all about them.’ 

‘They were very poor—very pocr indeed. Howthey managed 
to get along as they did was one of the many dark mysteries of 
the same kind. And every spare hour that the girl could snatch, 
from morning to night, she was painting—always painting. She 
had a belief in herself that she would do something great. It was 
very pathetic.’ 

‘Really! I had no idea that she was artistic.’ 

‘I did not say she was. I said she painted. However, just at 
that time Edward More was taken up with an art craze—you 
know how he throws himself into his hobby for the moment. At 
that moment he was taken up with a painting craze ; he can paint 
very passably, as he can do everything else that he tries up to a 
point. At that time method was his hobby. He had found a 
man who had Leighton’s method, and was taking lessons from 
him. He came across Miss Peters—she too looking out for a 
method—and persuaded her to come to the same studio for the 
sake of the method. They met at the studio day after day, sat 
beside each other painting, comparing, inspiring each other, as he 
used to tell me. And the end of it was—-the very opposite of all 
that might have been anticipated.’ 

‘How so?’ Mrs. Blakeney asked. 

‘It was to be expected, according to every law of probability, 
that she should fall in Jove with him. Instead, the diametrically 
opposite occurred. He fell in love with her.’ 

‘And she not with him? It is extraordinary. Was there 
anyone else?’ 

‘No one else, but something else—her painting. She believed 
in herself with a faith that he, for his sins, had assisted in con- 
firming. Naturally, being in love with her, he tco believed in 
her, believed that she would live to be a great artist. -I do not 
know how long it lasted, but at first he had a profound belief in 
her. His humility about it all was quite touching. When he 
found that she could not return his love he said that it was only 
natural, that he could expect no more, that it would be wrong of 
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liim to expect more, that a great artist ought to devote her life to 
her work, and so forth.’ 

‘And he made you his confidant ?’ Mrs, Fletcher Blakeney 
asked, in a tone which was not without its significance. 

‘He made me his confidant,’ Sir David Stenning said, fully 
appreciating the significance. ‘Yes,’ he added, ‘I know exactly 
what you mean. You mean that you wonder that I, his con- 
fidant, should abuse his confidence, as it must seem, by revealing 
it; but I have a special motive in revealing it. There has been so 
much misunderstanding on this matter of his marriage, so much 
impertinent speculation and rumour that she had set a trap for 
him and caught him, by means of a pretended love of art and 
so on—that some inkling has actually come to Edward More’s 
ears. Knowing the man, you will not wonder that it has 
aroused something like fury in him that his wife, the woman he 
is absolutely devoted to, should be spoken of in this way. So I 
know that Iam doing him the very kindest service possible in 
explaining fully the real facts. 

‘What seemed to give colour to the rumour, Sir David 
Stenning went on, ‘was that as soon as they were married she 
seemed to give up all her painting. As a matter of fact, she had 
given it up some months before, under circumstances that I will 
tell you in a moment; but of course the world did not know or 
trouble to look into dates and circumstances, and put the worst 
construction on what little it did know. 

‘Edward More has always been a little different from the 
ordinary run of men, and he was different from them in his 
manner of falling in love. I really believe that up to this point 
he had never been more than very lightly attracted by any 
woman, though certainly many women infinitely more gifted and 
attractive than his wife had been attracted by him; but he had 
paid them only the most passing attention. Once his affection 
had fixed itself, however, it remained concentrated on its object 
with a constancy that I only wish he could bring into other affairs 
of life. And it did not matter a bit that the girl he had elected 
to fall in love with had not all these gifts and graces that many 
of the women who had been ready enough to fall in love with him 
certainly had. Edward More’s rich fancy gifted her with all 
graces—more, doubtless, than have ever fallen to the share of any 
human being. He spoke of her devotion to her mother, which 
teally was above all praise, of the cheerfulness with which she bore 
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her poverty, of the beauty of her artist soul, and so on—all the 
raptures. I sometimes think that it was the very fact that he, 
who had been so successful all his life, could not succeed in 
inducing this not excessively interesting or talented, and practi- 
cally penniless, girl to fall in love with him that drew him so 
strongly to her. He had been so used to getting all he wanted, 
almost without asking for it, that her resistance piqued him at 
first, and made him vow to overcome it. At length he seemed 
to realise that it was useless, that the girl was devoted to her art, 
and would never think of marrying. It was when he realised this 
that he became so touchingly humble about. it all, and it was just 
at this point in the story that he threw himself, by way of dis- 
traction, into politics, and came to us here in Parliament.’ 

‘And deserted the studio ?’ 

‘He deserted the studio. Yes. He tired of that, just as he 
quickly tired of everything else, except his love of the girl who is 
now his wife. He found he had no talent, he said—that it was 
she, chiefly, who proved to him that he had none. That her 
things were so infinitely superior to his, and so forth. 

‘That is how the situation stood for about a year, as far as my 
memory serves, and then a change came. I noticed that he spoke 
less confidently about her work. He admitted that she did not 
make the progress he expected. And at the same time Miss 
Peters and her mother suffered a great misfortune. Some rascally 
lawyer—“ rascally ” is always the stock epithet to be applied to 
my profession,’ Sir David said, in parenthesis—‘ bolted with all the 
little bit of money they ever had, Literally, they might have 
starved. The Peters were of good family, but had practically no 
relations who could, or would, help them, even if they would have 
taken their help, for they were proud people. Edward More often 
complained to me that the girl would not receive the smallest 
present from him. And even after the loss of their little money 
she was no less obdurate. Edward went to the mother, and tried 
to make her take something, by way ofa loan, from him; but even 
his charm and delicacy of manner could not induce her to do so. 
Still, it was apparent that they had to live, and there was only 
one means by which it seemed to them possible that they could 
earn any money. Miss Peters would sell her pictures. 

‘Hitherto, even in all their poverty, she had never cared to 
do this. I fancy she thought it would be a kind of desecration 
of her art, and besides, she may well have doubted, for all her 
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faith in herself, whether her pictures were good enough as yet to 
command any market. But when poverty was changed to dire 
need, the scruples went to the wall. 

‘She would not take Edward More’s money, but was quite 
ready to accept his help in selling her pictures; but here again 
her pride stood in the way. She would not let him, who would 
have been her most liberal purchaser, buy a single picture. In 
any transaction of the kind she would have seemed to scent the 
charity that she was so sensitive about. He took them for her to 
a shop in the Brompton Road, and there for some days she had 
the satisfaction of seeing her work in the window. One day she 
looked in as she was passing, and one of the pictures was gone. 
She went in. It had been sold that morning to a gentleman 
for fifty pounds. Fifty pounds was not an immense sum in com- 
parison with the scale of her ideas about the dignity of art and 
so on; but it made a great difference to the small household in 
Brompton Square. Moreover, it made a further difference in 
her life. The fact that her work had commanded a certain price in 
the open market gave her an added confidence in herself, as well it 
might, confirming her faith, which I think had never really wavered. 

‘But Edward More’s had wavered. Once or twice he had 
actually said to her, “Is it worth while? Will the success, 
when it comes, be really worth the effort ?” 

‘ But this was only at the beginning of his loss of faith in her 
genius. When the truth had really come home to him that she 
had but little talent, that for all her perseverance she would 
never become a great or famous painter, then, curiously enough 
I think, he was unable to speak to her in this strain any longer. 

‘You see,’ said Sir David, ‘the whole story is full of interest- 
ing psychological problems and studies. This art, that the girl 
had devoted herself to, took the place, in some measure, of a 
living rival to him. When he thought that she would be a great 
artist he at once, with characteristic generosity, gave up the 
struggle, was contented to take second place—a place he never 
would have taken to any human rival. But directly he had 
convinced himself that she had no real calling towards art, then, 
as it seemed to me, it became impossible for him to tell her so, 
just as for a man of his chivalry it would have been impossible to 
point ont to the woman he loved any imperfections that he 
perceived in any human rival. Do you follow that? Does it 
seem to you a conceivable explanation ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Fletcher Blakeney. ‘I believe it might be 
possible with your sex. With our sex, no. Ours is not the 
chivalrous sex, you see.’ 

‘No, but the unselfish sex,’ Sir David replied. ‘To continue. 
After the first sale of a picture others followed. Miss Peters’s art 
seemed to find quite a ready public. ‘Two pictures were bought 
by a gentleman at Clapham, three went down into the country, 
and two went to America. The small household in Brompton 
Square was in luxury, and Miss Peters worked harder than ever 
at her painting. By this time Edward More had thoroughly 
settled down—so far as it was in him to settle to anything—to 
his political and parliamentary work. He had achieved an extra- 
ordinary success, though as a ‘“‘ safe man” he never was and never 
will be regarded. But I was in hopes that he had succeeded in 
distracting himself. And then I found, on the contrary, that he 
was relapsing into his old state of unrest. 

‘ Another psychological problem! While he regarded art as 
the proper end of Miss Peters’s life he acquiesced. So soon as he 
perceived that her calling towards an artistic life was not justified 
by genius, then that perception at once began to rekindle his 
hope. He felt that he might, without presumption, enter into 
rivalry. Only, as I have said, he could not tell Miss Peters of 
his conviction that her work was not of the promise or the ful- 
filment that he had once expected. His chivalry kept him silent 
at first, and later, when the painting began to bring in the 
necessary money for the small household, it would have seemed 
cruel as well as foolish to say that the paintings were not worth 
the doing. 

‘ And how long it might have gone on thus one cannot say— 
perhaps until Miss Peters had grown into an old maid, so that 
even Edward More’s rich imagination could no longer give her 
graces that she did not possess. The deus ex machind appeared 
on the scene, in the familiar guise of a d——d good-natured 
friend; he was a d d impertinent friend, too. Yes, Mrs. 





Blakeney, it was a man—not a case of cherchez la femme, for this 
occasion—and it was a member of the House and a great friend 
of Edward More’s into the bargain. Edward More had a sanctum 
in his house—a study, which he kept peculiarly to himself. I 
have many times been in it, and have been aftlicted, I must 
admit, with the sin that is supposed to be the exclusive property 
of your sex, curiosity, on seeing a curtain drawn close to the 
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wall against a greater part of one side of that little sanctum. 
But I never had the impertinence to ask Edward More what he 
might have behind that curtain that I always saw so carefully 
drawn. He admitted very few into his study, and then only his 
closest friends. Among them was one, the d d good-natured 
friend whom I have spoken of, who was not as discreet as I. 
It appears that he took occasion, when Edward More had left him 
alone in this room for a moment, to peep behind the curtain. It 
was a most unwarrantable act, and to this day Edward More, to 
the best of my belief, does not know for certain the name of the 
man who violated his trust in him so grossly. I believe he 
suspects it though, but he has told me—you know the quickness 
of his temper—that he particularly desires to be kept in ignorance, 
or at least uncertainty. He feels that he could hardly trust 
himself if he were to know. 

‘And what must this inspired idiot needs do, having committed 
this act of unpardonable prying impertinence, but say with his 
jauntiest air to Miss Peters, on the next occasion of his meeting 
her, “‘I must congratulate you, Miss Peters, that your work meets 
with so much approval from one who is so well qualified a judge. 
I have surprised by accident ” (I believe he had the effrontery to 
call it accident) ‘‘a whole wall-full of your paintings, jealously 
protected from the light by a heavy curtain, in the sanctum 
sanctorum of Sir Edward More.” ’ 

‘Is it possible,’ Mrs. Blakeney exclaimed, ‘that a man could 
be such an ass ?’ 

‘ Nothing asinine is impossible for a man,’ Sir David Stenning 
answered ; ‘ for that man particularly. And yet he really is nota 
bad fellow—very good hearted, if that is any credit to him. You 
know him well; but never mind, Iam not going to be put through 
my catechism as to his name.’ 

‘So then she knew, of course, that it was Sir Edward More 
that had bought all her pictures ?’ ' 

‘By proxy—yes. He was the gentleman from Clapham, he 
was the gentleman from the country, he was the American gentle- 
man. The girl taxed him with it directly.’ 

‘And she married him out of gratitude?’ Lord Stanaway 
hazarded. 

‘ What do you say about it, Mrs. Blakeney ?’ Sir David Stenning 
asked, instead of answering. ‘I should like to hear a woman’s 
opinion of what another’s sentiments would be in such a case,’ 
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‘I should think,’ she said, ‘that she would infallibly detest 
him; that she would feel that he had been the agent in her 
self-deception and her humiliation. I cannot believe but that 
that would be the effect of her discovery—certainly for a time.’ 

‘I supposed that a woman’s wit would not fail in guessing 
another’s heart. I believe that for weeks, for months, she actually 
loathed him. She would not see him, she sent back his letters, 
After a while she became able to take a juster view. I believe 
that I may take to myself a little of the credit of leading her to 
it. She grew to recognise his generosity, his delicacy, and, I 
think, could not help being touched by his unfailing and un- 
requited faithfulness. Also—one does not know—human motives 
are very mixed, and material ones may have played their part— 
times were very bad at the little house in Brompton Square; the 
pictures still appeared in the dealer’s shop in the Brompton Road ; 
but there were no more gentlemen from Clapham, or the country, 
or America, to make them disappear. She grew to understand 
the real market value of her work—practically nil—and, as the 
result of whatever motives, when Edward More yet again proposed, 
he was accepted. That is his story.’ 

‘ And he is happy ?’ 

‘As happy as it is conceivable that a man can be,’ 

‘She has grown to love him ?’ 

‘I did not say so.’ 

‘Did you not imply it?’ 

‘Not intentionally, Mrs. Blakeney. I am a bachelor, and I 
speak as an ignorant man of these affairs; but it seems to me 
that the true happiness of married life must consist rather in the 
loving than the being loved. In that way the lover is never lost 
in the husband.’ 

‘The Division bell!’ cried Lord Stanaway, rising from his seat 
quickly, followed by Sir David Stenning. 

Husband and wife were left sitting side by side together. 
gazing out on the darkly shining levels of the river. For a while 
they sat in silence, thinking over the singular story they had heard. 
Then the wife vei out her hand and sought her husband’s 
under cover of the darkness. 

‘He speaks as an ignorant man of these affairs,’ en said. 





Horace G, HutcuHinson. 

















MRS. OLIPHANT. 


MARGARET OLIPHANT was a Scotch lady of genius. We shall 
speak presently of the rare quality of that genius, but for the 
moment we wish to lay stress on the first two words of our 
description, because, as we believe, they supply the key to her 
character, to much of her history, and to the singular failures, 
the almost unintelligible breaks in her perception which impeded 
the full exercise of her powers. She had the inner pride— 
‘clean pride, not mucky pride,’ as Currer Bell wrote in ‘ Shirley ’— 
characteristic of her countrymen, and found in it, as the Scotch 
do, a sustaining force. Though only the daughter of a custom- 
house officer, she believed herself to be, through her mother, a 
woman of long descent, and she had all the tastes and ways of a 
lady in the strictly conventional sense. She wished for money 
earnestly, and worked furiously to gain it, but, when gained, she 
spent it readily, even carelessly, refusing nothing to her household, 
bringing up her sons and nephew at Eton, travelling when and 
where she would, and insisting on living in comfort wherever she 
was ; in short, despising the frugalities which with the middle 
class are often a religion, and behaving during the forty years of her 
career as if she had been an estated gentlewoman of two thousand 
ayear. She had in truth little conception of money, except as 
instrument; considered that she was never in debt, though she 
was perpetually under advances from the Blackwoods ; and made 
the usual and most natural mistake of all authors—that she ought 
to have been paid according to the positive merit of her work, and 
not according tothe public demand for it. She seems always to 
have been liberally treated, but she was never quite content; and 
it speaks well for the powers of friendship in the Blackwoods that 
their regard for her was unaffected by her complaints, proudly 
reserved though they were, and by the rivalries to which she con- 
stantly subjected them. It was due to the same pride that, 
though keenly resentful of the success of authors whom she 
justly deemed inferior to herself—Miss Muloch, for instance—she 
never complained, and only suffered the feeling to appear in her 
autobiographical notes. And it was also due to the same pride— 
and most characteristic—that she slightly despised the work she 
lived by, and honoured in the living; rated the profession of novelist 
below its value; forgot her own characters so utterly that she 
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sometimes repeated them; and never to the end of her life quite 
understood the difference of degree which the public saw in 
the merit of her books. She never, as the present writer can 
personally testify, perceived the special quality of ‘ Margaret 
Maitland,’ which she allowed to become almost unprocurable 
except in an unreadable edition, and, though she confesses she 
‘liked’ her magnum opus, ‘The Beleaguered City,’ never, we 
think, quite comprehended why that should be so completely 
separated by all who are competent from the remainder of 
her books. Her life-work in her own eyes, in fact, was not the 
production of admirable novels, but the maintaining in comfort 
and dignity of all Oliphants nearly allied with her in blood. 
The writing was only the method, the maintenance the object. 

It is this Scotch ladyism also, if we may use such an expression 
without depreciatory meaning, which explains the constant severity 
of her remarks upon those whom she encountered in society. 
Mrs. Oliphant was absolutely free from malice, and did not intend 
to be particularly severe; but Scotch ladies have a way of making 
highly realistic comments on their acquaintance and even their 
friends, and Mrs. Oliphant had acquired, probably from her mother, 
their habit. They cannot help being ‘racy’ in criticism, and 
neither could she. No matter what the relation or the friendship, 
the Scotchwoman sees—and Mrs. Oliphant saw—with mercilessly 
accurate though mercifully forgiving eyes the foibles and failures 
of all around them, and, being called on to speak or to write about 
them, she showed sometimes quite unconsciously how keen her 
perception was. We doubt if she ever hated or much ‘disliked 
anybody, yet some of the kit-cat sketches of acquaintance in the 
‘ Autobiography ’ are drawn in vitriol. 

Scotch, too, in its passionate intensity was her feeling of the 
duty creaced by kinship. To be closely related to her was to have 
a claim on her which overpowered every other—the claim of the 
public, the claim of her publishers, the claim of the Providence 
which had entrusted to her such talents in order that she might 
use them to the best advantage for mankind. Husband, brothers, 
sons, nephews, nieces, if they could not provide for themselves, it 
became in her eyes a duty to provide for them ; and she performed 
that duty, even when it involved the taking of persons whom 
she did not love, and who wearied her with complaints, into her 
own home, where peace and comfort were almost necessary condi- 
tions of her work, They were to be maintained in a sort of dignity, 
and for them for a lifetime she slaved, for them she sat up night 
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after night for years, for them she sold her work as yet unbegun, 
for them she abandoned the hope, or—as we believe, and as she 
believed—the certainty of being a great authoress on a level with 
George Eliot, and deliberately reduced herself, as she thought, to 
a manufacturer of saleable literature. The literature was far better 
than she feared, but that was her idea. If any of them were un- 
worthy, as two at least were, so much the greater need for her to 
work ; and she did work with a passion of industry such as has 
hardly been displayed in the history of literary effort. Nothing 
came amiss to her. Novels, reviews, essays, histories, biographies, 
she would undertake anything, and up toa point do everything 
well, even when, as in her short life of Sheridan, she was attempt- 
ing a feat which she knew—knowing well her own limitations— 
that she was incompetent to perform. As fast as the money came 
in, it was spent upon the objects of her sense of duty—sometimes 
unwisely spent, for she certainly spoiled her sons—and she toiled 
on for more. We know of no more splendid instance of self- 
suppression, of a life devoted to a self-chosen duty ; but, while we 
acknowledge that to the fullest degree, it is impossible to us to 
fall into the raptures of eulogy which we see current. That Mrs. 
Oliphant was a noble woman we have no doubt whatever. That 
she chose the noblest career we doubt very much. We cannot 
agree that an author has a right for any object, however unselfish, 
permanently to lay aside his highest weapons. Everybody sees 
that when the object is to earn money to be spent in luxury, and 
we cannot feel sure that the luxury of benevolence, or, if you will, 
the duty of benevolence, is a sufficient apology for the neglect of 
the other and, as we think, the higher obligation. Mrs. Oliphant 
was honest to rigidity ; but we cannot but believe that in not 
giving herself time to do her best work, she left the world in debt 
to the English-speaking peoples, to her publishers, and to the God 
who had endowed her with so special a faculty. 

For she had a faculty almost unique in literature. She 
could dream in such a way as to deepen or evoke faith in readers 
whom nothing else would move. She was, as we have tried to 
say, Scotch to the very foundations of her being, and she had 
faith as Scotchmen, when they believe, have it—faith which, 
_ whether orthodox or unorthodox, becomes part of their mental 
being, rising now to a lofty confidence in God which seems the 
very emotion spoken of by Christ, and sinking again to the very 
depths of superstition. Upon certain points, indeed, she could 
searcely be said to believe, except in the sense in which a man 
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with eyes may be said to believe in the sunlight. She was as 
sure of the immediate government of God, of the divinity of 
Christ, above all of a second and more perfect life, as ordinary 
men are of the existence of the things they see. Hers was no 
‘faint trust’ in ‘the larger hope,’ but certitude, as of one who 
has actually seen. Those whom she cared for when dead were as 
present as when they were alive. It was this feeling, this 
assurance, this capacity of dreaming of the things she had not 
seen, which enabled her to write ‘The Beleaguered City,’ a story 
which bears to other stories the relation which the best chapters 
of the Apocalypse bear to other religious writings. The central 
idea of the book is that the just persons among the recently dead 
in the old French city of Semur are permitted for a few hours to 
revisit their ancient residences, previously expelling the inhabi- 
tants who have inherited them. That is all, and wilder idea it is 
difficult to imagine; but so perfect is the writer’s faith in the 
possibility of the occurrence, so magical is the skill with which 
she has created an atmosphere not quite of this world, yet not so 
different that we cannot apprehend its effects, that as you read 
you also believe, and grow pale with interest in an occurrence so 
unprecedented and so beautiful. The dream which she was 
dreaming raised Mrs. Oliphant’s natural power of indicating 
character to its highest point, and under the cloud of mystery 
the living people who move and are affected by it become 
personages to us whom we know through and through as intimate 
friends ; but it is not in that fact that the special quality of the 
book consists. It is in this—that she has in some way, by 
minute touches, compelled the reader to dream with her, to believe 
with her, to see, as it were, for a moment the miracle which 
happened, and to accept it without criticism or doubt. 

To the writer—who is entirely free from what are called 
‘ spiritualistic’ ideas—that seems evidence of literary powers far 
beyond any which Mrs. Oliphant displayed in her other imagi- 
native works, high as he is disposed to rank them, and rouses in 
him the doubt he has expressed. Was it worth while, could it 
have been a duty, to suppress powers so strange and so admirable 
for the sake of money earned to maintain in high comfort men 
who were worthy at utmost of being maintained, and who would 
probably have benefited far more if they had been compelled to lead 
anxious and restricted lives? For it was the pathetic note of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s life that, except in the case of her nieces, all her self- 
suppression and nobleness of effort turned out useless. She never 
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sacrificed herself for a man but he either turned out a disappoint- 
ment or he died. She made, in the very morning of life, heroic 
efforts to save her brother Willie from his besetting weakness— 
drink—and failed. Her first engagement ended in a rupture 
produced by the man’s dense inability to understand a higher 
being than himself. The cousin whom she ultimately accepted 
seems from all report to have been an ineffectual kind of person, 
a third-rate artist, with worrying ways, of whom she records with 
bitterness that he departed this life without even a thought of 
the terrible position to which, as a young mother expecting a 
third child, deeply in debt and only thirty-one, he was con- 
demning her. Her other brother, Frank, lived in her house for 
six years, a contented dependent on her bounty, dwining away 
by degrees into a querulous, discontented invalid with the Scotch 
bitterness of critical speech. Her eldest son, Cyril, a young man 
of ability and good impulses, was fatally weak, and fell into vicious 
ways and a habit of drinking, and, having no constitution, died. 
And her second son, the apple of her eye, a lad essentially and 
almost abnormally good, with much of his mother’s gifts and an 
entire and absolute devotion to her, after wandering for a moment 
in his brother’s path, recovered himself completely, gave every 
promise of marked success, and died of the constitutional weakness 
which we fancy all the children had inherited from their father 
or some previous ancestor. Her daughter, for example, died early 
without warning or much reason, provoking from her mother her 
only word of quasi-rebellion against the heavenly decrees; and 
her nephew Frank, an engineer of promise, whom she had adopted, 
and who became the mainstay of her house, died of his first 
Indian fever. The sacrifices of a lifetime, even the supreme 
sacrifice of her own powers, were all useless, or, as Mrs. Oliphant 
herself suspected, worse than useless ; for they might under a less 
loving régime have been in part at least prevented, and she was 
left alone, to believe that her life, which had been at least cheered 
by the abundant use of a creative faculty, had been one long 
misery ; to work on as a refuge from herself, and to die full of the 
burning faith of her life that she should regain instantly in the 
next world the society of those in protecting whom her life had 
been spent in vain. Read, if you want to know the full pathos of 
her relation to her male kinsfolk, the wonderful chapter in ‘ For 
Love and Life,’ in which she describes the anguish felt by Mrs. 
Murray when she detected that the sons for whom she had done 
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so much and wasted such wealth of affection and of hope were, 
after all, only ordinary people like other folk’s children, and 
deserving of no especial pride. 

It was a piece of the irony of fate that contact with the men 
for whom she spent herself should have impaired Mrs. Oliphant’s 
powers, or rather stopped them from reaching their full measure, 
She had two powers in marked degree: one was that of telling a 
story in a way which in her best novels makes the only just com- 
parison one with Scott ; the other was of describing character so 
well that her personages live. But to this latter there is a limita- 
tion. She could not describe men at all. Like Scott, she needed 
some model or some narrative to suggest her figures, and, while 
she had never encountered the bad, she knew little of men who 
were at once good and strong; she once confessed this in so many 
words in a letter to the present writer. Her men, therefore, are 
either lay figures, like the hero of her charming story ‘ Harry 
Jocelyn,’ who is from first to last a boy, or they are weak, in- 
effectual men, usually of good impulses, like the hero of ‘ May,’ or 
of the ‘ Wizard’s Son,’ or of ‘ The Ladies Lindores,’ or of ‘ He that 
will not when he may ’—a book full of insight—or of ‘ Harry 
Muir,’ or of ‘ It was a Lover and his Lass’—the book Kinglake so 
thanked her for—or, in short, of a dozen others. Let any one who 
doubts this statement compare the marvellous painting of Lady 
Car in ‘The Ladies Lindores’ and its thrice pathetic sequel with 
the effort to draw Fanshawe in ‘May,’ upon which she had evi- 
dently spent much pains, with the result that Mr. Fanshawe is a 
rather good but ineffectual young woman. Itis true that she knew 
something of the human brute, and has introduced into several of 
her books a domineering monster of selfishness and self-will ; but 
she only knew one type of the kind, and only the outside of him. 
Her gallery of portraits is therefore a female gallery ; but how full 
it is! how amazing is its range, from Katie Stewart to Lady Mary! 
how often it inspires the reader with a sudden sense as of an 
unexpected revelation! Compare any of her heroines with any of 
Scott’s—except, indeed, Queen Mary, who is drawn from history— 
and you see at once Mrs. Oliphant’s immense superiority both in 
insight and in power of description. We compare her,with Scott 
because she had so much of Scott’s special power in descriptions of 
nature, in strong situations, and, curiously enough, in depicting 
individuals of the lower kind. There are situations in ‘ Young 
Musgrave’ which read as if Scott had written them, especially 
where the gipsy mother comes into court only to hear that her 
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sons are dead; and we ourselves doubt if Caleb Balderstone is 
better than Old Rolls in ‘The Ladies Lindores.’ The skill with 
which the self-devotion of the latter is kept from becoming im- 
possibly heroic is simply marvellous. 

We have endeavoured in this inadequate sketch to give an 
explanation rather than an analysis of our subject, but we may 
perhaps be fairly asked for a general estimate of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
character and place in literature. As to the first, her books, her 
autobiography, and her letters leave on our minds the impression 
of a very noble character, who to a certain extent missed her 
path in life, and sacrificed her obvious and most beneficial destiny 
to an exaggerated idea of duty to kinsfolk little worthy of such 
devotion. As to the second, we should, in respect of the best 
of her work, which was very great in mass, place her exactly 
where she obviously placed herself—that is, next after George 
Eliot of the feminine writers of the second half of the century. 
She had not the almost Shakespearean power of Miss Evans, 
but she is the superior of any other competitor, even of Charlotte 
Bronté, whose range was much more limited, and who, if she 
probed deeper, did not make her figures so exquisitely lifelike. 
Compare the heroine of ‘ Villette’ or of ‘Jane Eyre’ with the 
Lady Car or May, the efficient yet ladylike and lovable girl who, 
under various disguises, runs through so many of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
tales, who is usually the Providence of her family, and is, in short, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s sketch of herself as she wished she had been 
made. That the world will come round to this judgment we feel 
confident, though it will not be till it has had time to forget her 
inferior work, of which also there is a mass, beginning with 
‘Innocent’ and ending with ‘ Kirsteen,’ and all her histories and 
biographies. The latter, except for their charm of style, are all 
failures, and all for the same reason: Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
eternal preoccupation of making money for those dependent on 
her, could not give to her graver labours the necessary time. If 
she had had the ‘ Decline and Fall’ to write, she would have tried 
to do it in six months, and such work is not to be sodone. She 
was the most industrious of mankind, but she was impatient of 
all labour that did not pay; inclined to moan over the time lost 
in studying details, as she moaned over the heaps of documents 
which the Countess thought essential to the ‘Life of Montalembert,’ 
and which bored his biographer to death, although they probably 
were as essential as her tormentor thought. 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND, 
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IN THE RISING—IN EXILE—IN BATTLE. 






*WueEN the German Revolution broke out, and nearly the whole 
Continent was aflame, I threw myself with eagerness into the 
upheaval which was to bring freedom and unity to our down- 
trodden and dynastically torn nation, and to raise the toiling 
masses in town and thorpe. During the few months after my 
release from captivity in Rhenish Bavaria, I had organised, with 
the help of friends, groups of progressive citizens and working 
men. I had also formed secret circles of soldiers of the three 
different arms, at Karlsruhe, the capital of the Grandduchy of 
Baden, and in the neighbouring barracks of Gottes-Aue, where 
the artillery was housed in an old stately monastery. 

Some of the most energetic workmen I gathered into a more 
confidential league. Still greater caution had to be observed in 
regard to the soldiers, owing to the dread severity of the articles 
of war. At first, the several species of troops had to be kept 
apart from each other, on account of their petty internal jealousies, 
which are so frequent in all armies. By-and-by I brought them 
together—seemingly in quite a casual way—in villages, on Sundays, 
when they were out on leave, for a dance or other amusement. 
At last, fraternisations were effected between citizens, workmen, 
and soldiers, in view of coming events, All this was thought to 
be of the greater usefulness and urgency, because Baden was the 
most advanced State of Germany, and free-minded men all over 
the Fatherland looked to the House of Deputies at Karlsruhe as 
to a beacon of light in the prevailing political darkness. 

With a number of prominent members of that House I soon 
came to be on very friendly terms, as editor of the Parliamentary 
Gazette of the Mannheimer Abendzeituny. Among them I may 
name Hecker, Herr von Itzstein, Kapp, Brentano, Peter, Soiron, 
to some extent also Welcker, all of whom played a leading part in 
the coming Revolution. Scarcely any one of them thought then 
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that such a mighty upheaval was near. We younger men had a 
different feeling. We scented the morning air. 

When Paris began to move, towards the latter part of February, 
it dawned at last upon many that great events were not far off, 
At the wish of some members of the House of Deputies, ex- 
pressed to me by Hecker—at that time the universally recognised 
People’s Tribune—I, with three old University friends, Alfred 
Michel, Dr. Karl Steinmetz, and Dr. Abt, went to Strassburg to 
watch matters there. 

We found the town brimful of excitement. Yet, strange 
to say, little happened at first in public places, contrary to 
revolutionary custom. Meetings were mainly held in inns and 
coffee-houses, amidst much beating of drums by a few soldiers who 
had already been gained over. At one of the gatherings I was 
urged to speak. The prevailing custom was that those who did 
so jumped upon a table, and held a French tricolour banner, 
whilst addressing the assemblage. 

Such a banner was also pressed into my hand. [I said, in 
German, that our national flag was black, red, and gold, hitherto 
declared by our kings and princelings to be a symbol of sedition. 
Folding the French banner in such wise that only the red stripe 
could be seen, I added that this was the typical colour both for a 
people’s rising in the cause of freedom and for brotherhood 
between nations, and that I fully trusted we Germans, too, would 
soon move with arms in hand. 

German and French was alternatively used in those meetings. 
At last such gatherings were held in the open air. Some 
emissaries from Paris having come, their somewhat hysterical 
gesticulations gave rise rather to mocking remarks among the 
crowd, many of whom did not even understand French. ‘ Look 
at the Welsche Hannes (French Jack)!’ and similar disrespectful 
exclamations were frequent. I reproved some of the men, think- 
ing that they were opponents; but I was told at once that they 
were otherwise quite hearty well-wishers of the cause. Their 
behaviour was merely the result of a kind of racial aversion and of 
a lack of understanding a tongue foreign to them. In the course 
of this stay at Strassburg we were invited to a students’ banquet. 

When the throne of Louis Philippe had literally been given up 
to the flames on the Place de la Bastille, and the Republic was 
proclaimed, we went back to Karlsruhe. There I addressed an 
assembly, to which some of our soldier friends alsocame. Ourim- 
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mediate object was strong action during the announced demonstra- 
tion of mass deputations from the whole Grand-duchy on March 1, 

I pass over those stirring occurrences at Karlsruhe, which 
practically gave the signal for rising throughout Germany. I 
will merely say that, as regards ourselves, we were unexpectedly 
foiled. It turned out that, at our private consultation, a traitor had 
been unwarily introduced by my friend Alfred Michel. Though a 
German citizen by birth, he bore an Italian name—Massa. In 
vain did I, judging simply from the physiognomy of the man, 
hurriedly intimate, in whispered words to Michel, the risk of 
our deliberations in Massa’s presence. I was told in an aside that 
the newcomer was one of the most zealous adherents of our 
cause. The result proved my misgivings to have been only too 
well founded. Massa was the son of a police agent. He acted as 
a Judas. In the early morning we were all arrested in our beds, 
and shut up in the Tower of the Town Hall. 

So my fate was again harsh imprisonment—harsher even than 
at Frankenthal. I was confined in the narrowest and dirtiest cell 
imaginable, without ever being let out into the fresh air for a 
single moment. Lying reports, as we afterwards learnt, were 
circulated about atrocious means which it was said we had proposed 
toemploy. Yet, though our action had been nipped in the bud, the 
terror created by it at Court contributed in no small degree to the 
first concessions made by Government to the popular demands. 

About five hundred men, demanding our release and asking to 
see the Grand-duke in person for that object, appeared threaten- 
ingly before the Castle. Bodies of troops were drawn up in front 
of it. Frightened by the aspect of things, Court officials hurried 
to the Parliament House, requesting Herr von Itzstein, of all men, 
to come and address the crowd with soothing words, so as to 
induce it to disperse. 

After three weeks, when the revolutionary movement had 
gathered irresistible strength, our deliverance came. Then the 
Court and its camarilla, having become utterly helpless, bowed 
before the resolution of the mass meeting at Offenburg, which 
insisted on our immediate amnesty. 

In that dirty cell itself, as soon as I heard the news of our 
coming release, I forthwith wrote, on a little ledge of the bed 
which served as a table, a letter to the press, declaring that I 
meant to work for the same principles of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fratérnity, on account of which I had been thrown into the Tower 
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of the Town Hall. This letter I handed to the Director, and it 
was printed without delay. 


I had scarcely been freed when one of the Castle servants came 
to me in great agitation. At the Grand-ducal table he said he 
had heard the following words :— 

‘Why did they not hang him by his braces at the bars of his 
cell? Might he not have committed suicide?’ 

I questioned the man closely, wishing to test him as much 
as possible about such an atrocious utterance. He repeated it 
with all the signs of mental distress. 

I immediately took my part now again in public meetings of 
burghers and working men. I drew up a petition, signed by 298 
soldiers, for the abolition of all kinds of indignities and cruel treat- 
ment to which they were subject. Personally I led a large 
number of them into the galleries of the House of Deputies when 
the document was presented. On that occasion I entered the box 
which was reserved, until then, to the Grand-ducal family. 

The aged President, my dear old University Professor ot 
Heidelberg, the famed writer on jurisprudence, Dr. Mittermaier, 
came out to implore me in the friendliest way to make the troops 
leave the House. I told him that I was sorry I could not do that ; 
this being a time not of words, but of action. Officers rushed in ; 
but their orders and entreaties were of no avail with the soldiers, 
whom I asked not to budge. The beat of drums was then heard 
outside to recall the troops. Yet scarcely any of them obeyed, 
in spite of the threatening military rules. As a result, the 
grievances contained in the petition were abolished. 

Shortly before, in the midst of those agitated times, the 
reactionary party had organised a Jews’ Chase, as a means of mis- 
leading the populace. A nocturnal attack was made upon a 
manufacturer’s house, a member of whose family had, years before, 
been implicated in a Court scandal concerning the Grand-duchess. 
Windows were smashed. Heavy paving-stones were hurled against 
the portal. Every moment it seemed as if the mob would force an 
entrance. Great alarm having spread through the town, I arrived 
in the nick of time. Pushing my way through the howling crowd, 
I got in front of the door, and then cried out,that now they might 
hurl their missiles against me. I called upon them to reserve their 
strength for a better aim than such cowardly persecution. In the 
end I succeeded in making them go home. Some prominent citizens 
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of the reactionary party who had been present without daring to 
interfere in an uproar which might have led to bloodshed and 
plunder, thought fit afterwards to praise this action to my face. I 
told them I had simply done what every honest man should do. 

The next day, the frightened Jewish manufacturer, fearing to 
leave his house, asked me by letter whether I would come to see 
him, so that he might personally express to me his heartfelt 
thanks for having saved him and his family from what might have 
turned out a danger to their lives. I went, and he spoke words 
of deep gratefulness in still trembling tones. No anti-Jewish 
riots occurred afterwards at Karlsruhe. 

Chance so would have it that a little more than a tweivemonth 
later, when that town was the scene of a new Revolution in 
which we were victorious, and a Democratic Government was 
installed, I was able to rescue—again in the nick of time—the 
well-known brigand-like leader of that same anti-Semite mob. It 
was a certain Muckenschnabel whom I saved from being shot by 
an exasperated group of defenders of the popular cause. They had 
found him with his gun still hot from the fight, in which he had 
taken the side ofthe dynasty. His wife, all dishevelled, ran up to 
me at the Town Hall—where formerly I had been imprisoned — 
throwing herself at my feet, and crying out that he was on the 
point of being fusilladed. I raised her, and in all haste I signed 
an order for his life being spared. 

I rapidly refer now to the mass meetings at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, in which I took part during the Vor-Parlament (Pro- 
visional Parliament). It met in the Church of St. Paul, and 
brought about the convention of a National Assembly for all 
Germany, including our Federal provinces of Austria. Impossible 
to give an idea of the enthusiasm which in those days thrilled 
through the whole nation! Vienna had risen and driven out Metter- 
nich. Berlin had gloriously fought its barricade struggle. The very 
King who formerly ‘ would not see a piece of paper placed between 
his Crown and Heaven’-—that is, a Constitution with a Parlia- 
ment—was cowed beyond description. He had to doff his cap 
before the corpses of the slain held up to his balcony. He had 
ridden through the streets of the capital, with the black-red-gold 
banner that formerly was treated as a mark of high treason. 
Now, at Frankfort, a self-constituted Assembly of notabilities 
gathered together to decide the fate of the Fatherland, 

In that Assembly I saw, as the earliest incomer, Dr, Eisenmann, 
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who had undergone fifteen years of imprisonment in Bavaria for a 
mild newspaper article. He had even been forced, ere the doors of 
the dungeon closed upon him, to make an apology, on his knees, 
before the portrait of King Ludwig I., the patron of Lola Montez ! 
At Frankfort, after an exciting debate in the Vor-Parlament, I 
also saw, for the first and the last time, Robert Blum, the People’s 
Martyr, who later on, when Vienna had been stormed by the 
Imperialist army, was lawlessly shot by court-martial, in spite 
of his legal inviolability as a member of the German National 
Assembly. At Frankfort, too, I met and spoke in public Assembly 
against the aged T'wrn-Vater Jahn, the meritorious founder of 
our Gymnastic Associations. Appearing on the platform with 
the iron cross he had earned in the War of Independence against 
Napoleon I., he declared:—‘I, also, am a Republican!’ But 
after this preface, which was to flatter the people of the free city, 
he insidiously sought to stem the movement on which our hearts 
were set ; and so, to my regret, I had to oppose him. 

The ideas I developed at Frankfort culminated in the proposal 
that the Provisional Parliament should declare itself in perma- 
nence; that it should call a Parliamentary Volunteer Army to its 
aid, dissolving the princely armies and taking over into its own 
service any officers or troops that might be found trustworthy ; 
and that no local parliaments should be allowed to be convoked 
in any special State, a Constitution having to be decreed for all 
Germany by the coming National Assembly. 

In the midst of this movement I was wounded in a street 
tumult. There was a fight with sticks, stones, and knives, one of 
the popular leaders being hit by a pistol shot. It was Metternich, 
a Republican namesake of the dreaded Austrian statesman. The 
riot, into which I had accidentally strayed, was occasioned by a 
band of reactionaries who had attacked a Democratic demonstra- 
tion. I was laid up for a time, being unable to walk. 

The weakness shown by the Provisional Parliament led to 
the rising officered by Hecker and Gustav von Struve. On my 
couch I was informed of this plan by Fickler, the editor of the 
Sce-Bldtter at Konstanz, whose influence was great all over the 
Lake District of Baden and in the Black Forest. Being connected 
by friendship with all the three leaders, I hastened, as soon as I 
was in a state to move, to join, though still lame, the last 
battalion of our men, near Hiiningen on the Rhine. 

At Karlsruhe, where Fickler had been illegally arrested in the 
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meantime, through the treachery of Mathy, a member of the 
House of Deputies, I narrowly escaped being again arrested 
myself. An official of the House gave me warning in good time. 
Thus I was able to reach that part of the country where the 
rising had not yet been wholly quelled by the Royalist army. 

I confess I had not entertained any hope of success from the 
beginning. Even as at Karlsruhe, so at Frankfort the best 
opportunities had been lost. When further fighting became 
utterly impossible, I supervised, at Hecker’s wish, who had 
already withdrawn to Alsatian territory, the transport of the last 
remnant of our armed force from German soil across the Rhine. 

Then I, as the very last man, stepped on the ferry-bridge 
which plied between German territory and what was then still 
France. It was a sad taking leave of the Fatherland; but in 
the flush of young manhood and of enthusiastic, not easily 
damped aspirations, we felt it less deeply. From Habsheim, a 
hamlet in Alsace, I wrote to Friederike that our cause was 
defeated for the time being. But we meant to come back some 
day for another armed struggle. 

At Strassburg, in exile, I was at the head of a Committee 
which procured the means of livelihood and employment for the 
many refugees crowded together in the Alsatian town. Others 
had gone to the interior of France, but soon found life intoler- 
able there, and returned to the frontier. With leading men in 
Germany we remained in contact. Occasionally members of the 
National Assembly of Frankfort, among them several Austrian 
deputies, such as Gritzner, and other political and personal friends, 
crossed the Rhine to see and confer with us. 

Then came the terrible days of the insurrection of June at 
Paris. It was a proletarian rising, in which, however—as Victor 
Schélcher and our friend Louis Blane, the Socialist Republican 
leader, therefore a classic witness, afterwards proved—Royalist and 
Bonapartist intrigues had been suspiciously active. After a three 
days’ sanguinary struggle, the insurrection was overthrown by 
General Cavaignac. Massacres and mass transportations were the 
order of the day. The effect made itself felt even at Strassburg. 
The town was in a state of alarm. The beating of drums continu- 
ally went on in French fashion from morning till night. 

Most unexpectedly, I was arrested after a while, without any 
charge whatever. My connection with the German press, in 
which I had criticised the course of French affairs, had no doubt 
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become known to the authorities through the Black Cabinet of 
the Postal Administration. This alone could have been the cause 
of the lawless measure taken against me. It seemed a veritable 
irony that I should have to undergo captivity in a Republic 
whose welfare I had at heart, and that I should not even learn 
the cause of such treatment by way of a judicial charge. 

After about a fortnight I was set free. Handcuffed, I was 
led by gendarmes to the railway station, to be conducted, 
apparently, to the Swiss frontier. A vile plan had, however, 
been formed for abducting me near a place where the French, 
Swiss, and German frontiers are near each other, so as to drag me 
over into the Grand-duchy of Baden. The Burgomaster of Strass- 
burg, Mr. Kiss, an honourable man of sterling quality, got wind 
of this scheme, which seemed to have been concocted by police 
agents of the two countries, and he gave information to friends of 
mine. They, unknown to the gendarmes, went, armed with guns, 
by the same train. On the way there we only exchanged 
significant glances. : 

When I arrived at St. Louis, the mayor of that little French 
frontier town told me that he, too, had been informed of the 
police plot in question. He was, as I learnt later, an ex-officer ; 
in politics inclining to Legitimist principles ; in private, known 
as a man of high character. ‘I am no Republican,’ he said to 
me, ‘but I would consider my white hair disgraced if I did not do 
everything in my power to foil this infamous scheme!’ 

In this way I was saved from an imminent danger. Having 
reached Swiss soil, my friends, Roman von Schweizer and Dr. 
Nerlinger, parted from me. In the idyllic quiet near the little 
Swiss town or village of Liestal, in Basel-Land, I felt greatly 
relieved and wonderfully free after these renewed troubles. 

Often in.the gloaming, when walking in the direction of 
the Rhine, I looked, however, with wistful glances towards my 
own country, where great events were still taking place. 


Then came the armistice of Malmo during the Schleswig- 
Holstein war. All Germany was deeply and indignantly moved. 
When the National Assembly at Frankfort, unsaying its previous 
resolutions, assented to that disgraceful truce, an insurrection broke 
out in the old free city. It led to much bloodshed and to the 
cruel assassination of two members of that Parliament, Prince 
Lichnowsky and Herr von Auerswald, Lichnowsky, quite a young 
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man, was deeply hated as an arrogant despiser of the masses. Both 
were suspected of having in some way aided the troops that fought 
the insurgent defenders of the national cause. Prussian and 
Austrian troops—among the latter chiefly Czech regiments— 
overcame the insurrection; but throughout Germany there arose 
one cry of wrathful anger. 

Under those circumstances, deputations came over into 
Switzerland to ask the exiled Democratic leaders to return for an 
impending rising in the Black Forest. From Basel we crossed 
the Rhine to head the movement. By some writers this has been 
styled an ‘invasion.’ As a matter of fact, we were not more than 
about twelve men—Gustav von Struve, myself, and some friends— 
all unarmed. We went on foot. Citizens from Stetten and Loérrach 
met us halfway to welcome’ us. 

Here I must mention a strange prophecy, of which more will 
have to be said hereafter. Shortly before we left Basel, a young 
Frenchman, with an apparently Flemish name—Alfred de Horter 
—who shared our political principles, met me on the bridge of 
the Rhine. 

‘Would you allow me,’ he said, ‘to tell you your fate from 
your hand ?’ 

I laughed, not being either a believer in chiromancy, or at all 
given to any superstition. ‘ Why, it’s absurd!’ I answered, 

‘Do let me!’ he pleaded once more. 

‘All right, then!’ and I held forth my hand. 

He looked gravely at it, and then said in measured tones, 
with several pauses, calculated, no doubt, to have a blood-curdling 
effect :— 

‘You will take part in a battle. ... You will be madea 
prisoner of war... . When you are in prison, one who stands 
in your way will die. ... After a while, you will be—yes, I see 
it—you will be murdered in prison !’ 

I laughed again. ‘That I shall take part in some battle,’ I 
said, ‘is likelyenough. You can easily guess that! Possibly I 
shall also be made a prisoner of war. As to the rest, we shall 
see. Thank you. I am not a believer in fortune-telling,’ 

De Horter then went away with a compassionate look. 

Now to return to the beginning of our campaign. Having 
set foot on German soil, we presently first encountered two 
gendarmes. They had been sitting in a lonely country inn, and 
came eut as we approached, leaving their guns inside. I went 
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straight up to them, telling them that a new Provisional Govern- 
ment was being formed by us, and that they would have to swear 
allegiance to it if they wished to remain in Government service. 
In the meanwhile they would have to give up their guns to us, 
for which a receipt would be signed. 

They looked greatly astonished at being thus addressed by one 
wholly unarmed. Indeed, I had gone with them into the room 
where they had sat, and where their guns still stood, quite by my- 
self. After a short parley they, however, yielded readily enough, 
being evidently not averse to our own views. I wrote the receipt ; 
and so we had our first trophies. This procedure, in which my 
companions took no part, I held to be necessary, lest we should be 
attacked on our road in the rear. 

At Lorrach there was much popular enthusiasm at our arrival. 
A great fair was on, and masses of people had arrived there. We 
at once installed ourselves at the Town Hall, and the Provisional 
Government was proclaimed with drums beating. Yet, when the 
order was given for tolling the tocsin, as usual, as a signal for the 
commencement of the Revolution and the gathering together of all 
National Guards in the neighbourhood, that order, to my astonish- 
ment, was not executed, even when repeated. Angry at the delay 
and at what I thought might be a proof of want of courage in the 
man in charge, I stepped into the bell-house and pulled the rope 
with my own hands. 

Then a girl came up and continued the work with ardent zeal. 
Soon the town was filled with Freischaaren (Free Corps), rigged 
out with weapons modern and old ; some only with scythes fixed 
on staves, in the manner of Polish insurgent bands in 1830, 

Day and night, orders had now to be given, proclamations 
issued, administrative acts to be decreed, new officials to be 
installed, enemies of our cause to be watched, ousted, or arrested, 
funds of the superseded Grand Ducal Government to be applied 
to the progress of the rising. I had the red war-flag, with 
streamers in the national colours, raised on the Government 
quarters. Our decrees bore the device: ‘ Wohlstand, Bildung und 
Freiheit fiir Alle!’ (‘ Prosperity, Culture, and Freedom for All !’) 
They were signed by Struve and Herr von Liwenfels, the com- 
mander of our forces, and by myself. Iwas at the head of the 
civil Administration, and also edited an official organ of that Pro- 
visional Government. Our aim was, the establishment of a United 
German Commonwealth. Feware aware at this present time how 
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far such views and aims were spread throughout Germany in those 
days, and how many eminent men shared them, if not by energetic 
action, at least in principle and by word of mouth. 

Gustav von Struve, belonging to an aristocratic family whose 
branches extend all over the North, had formerly occupied a post 
in the diplomatic service at the Diet of Frankfort. He left it 
in disgust at the terrible oppression under which the German 
nation lay, and the non-fulfilment of the most solemn promises 
her monarchs had made when the Napoleonic yoke was to be over- 
thrown. First taking sides, as editor of the Mannheimer 
Journal, with the most moderate Liberals, when I sometimes 
opposed him; then, as founder of the Deutsche Zuschauer, 
joining a more advanced section, he finally went over to the 
Democratic party. Giving up his nobiliary title, and girding on 
the sword, he threw in his lot with Friedrich Hecker, the idol of 
the masses. Together with Hecker, he had led the first Republican 
rising in Baden, in April 1848. 

Herr von Léwenfels was stated to be an ex-officer. From reasons 
indicated in Struve’s ‘Geschichte der drei Volks-Erhebungen in 
Baden,’ where the strategical dispositions of that commander are 
criticised and blamed, I had soon to take upon. myself, besides ad- 
ministrative affairs, a great deal of work connected with the levies, 
with requisitions, and so forth. At night I, therefore, could only 
snatch, off and on, a little much-disturbed rest, for a quarter of an 
hour or so, lying down in my clothes. I will not repeat here the 
complimentary words contained in Struve’s book as to my share in 
the activity that had to be displayed. 

In the various districts which responded to our call, about 
10,000 men were raised, all in all; but owing to a previous dis- 
armament they were badly furnished with weapons. Ordnance 
we had none whatever.. In this condition we had to throw our- 
selves upon a well-organised army. Consequently there were 
waverers, here and there, in parts of the country otherwise ex- 
ceedingly well affected to our expedition. 

In every village we passed through I addressed the peasants 
from their Council House, proclaiming the new Government. 
Everywhere the reception was sympathetically received. As we 
were marching in the direction of Freiburg, I saw on the 
country road a maiden running towards us in great excitement, 
her long flaxen plaits being driven about in the wind. She was 
dressed in the fine Black Forest costume of a wealthy yeoman’s 
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daughter. In face and form she was of marked beauty. From her 
forget-me-not blue eyes, which had a passionately appealing look, 
and her flushed cheeks, a strange agitation shone forth. 

‘Come quickly!’ she cried; ‘the village is all in a tumult. 
The men and the lads are quarrelling in an uproar. Some 
will go with you. Others will not. They are mostly with arms 
in their hands, hustling each other. There might be danger for 
you when you have passed our village!’ 

I thought it best to take not more than six men with me— 
among them, Struve’s brother-in-law, Dusar. Heading them with 
drawn sword, I hurriedly strode into the village. There I found a 
surging crowd of peasants struggling among themselves with loud 
and abusive outcries. Many of them were armed with guns. 
Firmly ordering them to let us pass, I went up to the second storey 
of the building which served as a Village Council House. From 
its window I made a speech, at the end of which I pointed to the 
Swiss mountains, asking— 

‘Will you not achieve your freedom as our brethren in yonder 
land did ?’ 

Then I tore my waistcoat open, saying— 

‘Now, here I am for any traitor to shoot me!’ 

The effect was wonderful. The tumult was stilled. ‘We 
will follow you!’ was the general cry ; and presently they joined 
our Free Corps. : 

On nearing Staufen, a little town lying at the foot of a high 
mountain, the Belchen, we perceived the hostile army—com- 
posed of infantry, cavalry, and artillery—approaching from another 
road. Their gun-carriages were faintly visible through the fog. 
When we reached Staufen, we had barricades hastily put up on 
the entrance where the enemy was expected. 

Soon the booming of cannon was heard. A hailstorm of shrapnel 
was showered upon the houses, from whose clattering tiled roofs 
clouds of dust went up. The Town Hall, a great object of the 
enemy’s artillery aim, was riddled with balls. Although our Free 
Corps had no cannon—being only provided with muskets; some 
of the men having even nothing but fowling-pieces or pikes—we 
held this small open place for fully two hours, whilst that bombarc- 
ment was going on, 

I was mainly with those who defended the barricades. Once 
I went back to speak to Struve, who remained in the central 
part, in or before the Town Hall, in accordance with the desire 
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expressed to him by Lowenfels. Most umnaccountably, this 
commander had sent two of our best battalions away shortly 
before we were attacked. Nevertheless, the enemy spent two 
hours before he could take the town by storm; making headway 
very slowly from one barricade to the other, and even from house 
to house, in which the fight was furiously carried on. 

General Hoffmann, the Minister of War, who commanded the 
Grand-ducal army at Staufen, fully acknowledged this stubborn 
defence in his extensive bulletin of two printed columns.'! Govern- 
ment was not ashamed to speak of us as ‘ brigands.’ The foremost 
leader of these brigands was a self-sacrificing man like Struve, 
whose career I have described above. 

At the end of this action a number of buildings were in 
flames through shot and shell. As a personal experience, I may 
mention that, though probably no man can truthfully say that he 
enjoyed the very beginning of the roar of battle, I yet felt myself, 
after about five minutes or so, transported, as it were, into a state 
which I cannot otherwise describe than as one of actual delight, 
even rapture. 

Once during this battle I was close to an old man who stood 
before the door of a house. ‘Goin!’ I said; ‘you are not one 
of the fighters. If you stay here . 

I had not finished my warning when he was struck down, hit 
by a shot in the head. He tumbled about, falling forward, and 
nearly upon me. I tried to raise him; but it was of no use. I 
was bespattered by some of his blood. 

Closely pressed, many of the defenders of the entrance of 
Staufen now yielded before the advancing enemy. At the final rush 
of the storming troops, Struve and I in vain made a last attempt, 
sword in hand, to stem the forced retreat of our men. Some 
time before, the first one who cravenly fled had come tearing along 
with the repeated wild cry— 

‘ All is lost!’ 

‘Silence, coward!’ I shoutedto him. As he went on with his 
wild cries, which I now held to be an act of treachery, I, having 
fired off my pistols before, called out to one of our trusty men close 
by, whom I had known from the days of our exile at Strassburg :— 

‘Your gun, Bauner! Reach me your gun!’ 

I had no sooner held out my hand to receive the gun, when a 
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bullet came whizzing along from another direction, and the run- 
away fell dead to the ground. 

Among the severely wounded I remember a young fellow who 
was shot in both his knees. His brother carried him on his back 
into the vineyards at the back of Staufen. The horrible yells of 
pain uttered by that stricken youngster, which were heard above 
all the din of battle, had such a heartrending sound that they 
haunted my ear for some time after. 

There were eleven men of our Free Corps ‘ found killed in the 
streets of the town alone’—as General Hoffmann significantly 
put it. Sixty prisoners fell into his hands. But many of the 
severely wounded—like the one just mentioned—had, no doubt, 
sought safety in retreat, in spite of their sufferings, from fear of 
ulterior proceedings for high treason. 

Nothing was left now but to consult with Struve, who all the 
time had been on or before the Town Hall, according to the dis- 
positions of Lowenfels. Here I may state that at the great State 
trial, lasting ten days, which we had to undergo in the following 
year, it was suggestively said by the Crown Prosecutor that Struve, 
unlike myself, had not been in the fight near the barricades, and 
that he had thus not given proof of any personal courage. I feel 
in duty bound to defend his memory. His place, too, was an 
exposed one, owing to the hombardment being so much directed 
against the Town Hall. When the whole staff around him were 
convinced of the impossibility of continuing the struggle, and 
urged upon him the imminence of the danger of being made 
prisoners, he then, and only then, resolved upon leaving Staufen, 
In perfect order we went up, with a guide, into the mountains 
and woods behind the evacuated place. 

On the day after the Royalist troops had stormed the town, 
seven men of a.music band of our Free Corps, who had played the 
Schleswig-Holstein tune during the engagement, were dragged 
out from a hiding-place. Though non-combatants, they were 
mercilessly shot without even the scant formality of drum-head 
law. Surely, an act contrary to all customs of civilised warfare! 
It may easily be imagined what would have been the fate of the 
wounded or ourselves, had we been captured after the battle. 
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JAPANESE LADIES. 


THE fair sex in Japan are the most simple, and, at the same time, 
the most complicated creatures imaginable. In their general 
ideas and knowledge of the world they are like children— 
delightful children too—and in their love of enjoyment and 
simple pleasures they retain their youthful simplicity all their 
lives. But, on the other hand, it is almost impossible for a 
foreigner really to understand their natures. Up to a certain 
point a Japanese lady is apparently friendly, as she greets one on 
meeting with that easy grace and courtesy which is one of her 
peculiar charms. But one seldom becomes more intimate. 
There seems to be a wall of reserve beyond which it is impossible 
to penetrate. I have vainly attempted to fathom the cause of 
this barrier, but without success; and I find it is the general 
experience of those who, like myself, have lived amongst the 
Japanese, and know them well. 

Perhaps the natural antipathy which has so long existed 
between the Eastern and Western races may somewhat account 
for this want of intimacy, and also, I fear, we Europeans have 
often wounded the delicate susceptibilities of our astern cousins 
by our want of tact, and our tendency to treat their manners and 
customs with ridicule, if not contempt. 

I am speaking more particularly of the ladies of the upper 
classes. The little ‘musmée,’ generally considered by the ordinary 
globe-trotter to be the recognised type of a Japanese woman, is no 
more so than is the ‘ grisette’ the typical Frenchwoman, or the 
English ballet-girl the typical Englishwoman. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world does one find a more ideal 
‘lady’ than amongst the wives and daughters of ‘fair Japonica,’ 
A Japanese lady reminds me of a delicate sea-anemone which, 
at the first approach of a rough hand, shrinks into itself, 
avoiding contact with the practical hardness of everyday life. 
She is almost morbidly sensitive, but her natural pride and 
politeness forbid her in any way to retaliate. How little we 
understand her feelings! A Japanese never forgets. Sometimes 
revenge is impossible, but I have heard of more than one case 
when a foreigner’s official position has been lost owing to his 
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} 
wife’s indiscretion, though he, and his wife also, may be entirely 
ignorant of the cause of his dismissal. In appearance a Japanese | 
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woman is smaller and of slighter build than a European. Many 
are distinctly pretty when young, but they age very quickly, and 
with their youth every vestige of good looks departs. Their 
complexions are very sallow, but their faces are generally thickly 
painted and powdered, a hard line round the neck showing the 
point where art stops and nature begins. 

Beauty, from a Japanese standpoint, consists in a long, oval 
face, regular features, almond-shaped eyes, sloping slightly up- 
wards, a high narrow forehead, and abundance of smooth, black hair. 
Their movements are graceful, although the style of their dress 
prevents them walking with ease; their feet and hands are deli- 
cately formed, and their manners unquestionably charming. 

They take little or no exercise, and one wonders sometimes 
how the little ladies employ their time—there seems so little 
to be done in a Japanese house. To begin with, there are no 
regular meals. The shops near at hand supply daily numberless 
little dishes, which seem to be eaten at all hours of the day and 
night—a few pecks at a time—with those impossible little chop- 
sticks, Very little is kept in the larder except some slices of 
daikon,’ fermented turnip, some rice and sweet biscuits. 

‘The honourable live fish’ is sold by men who carry round 
large water-tubs from house to house and cut off as much as is 
required from the unfortunate fish, and replace the sadly mutilated 
but still struggling remains back in the tub. 

Eggs are cheap and plentiful; bread is never used, so there is 
no necessity for an oven. 

The great stand-by is tea. A Japanese lady is seldom seen in 
her home without the quaint little tea-tray by her side, and the 
inevitable pipe, containing one whiff of tobacco, which is in 
constant requisition. 

There is practically no furniture in a Japanese house. The 
beds consist of large quilted rugs, called ‘ futons,’ which are rolled 
up every morning and put in the cupboards concealed behind the 
‘shoji,’ or panels in the walls. There are no carpets, curtains, 
tables or chairs, only the straw ‘tatami;’ and a few small, flat, 
cushions on the floor. 

Instead of our European fireplace, a brass or wooden ‘ hibatchi,’ 
i.e. firebox, is substituted containing charcoal, The boxes can be 
moved about a room as desired, 
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Everything is spotlessly clean. No muddy shoes afe allowed 
inside a house, and one can generally judge of the number of in- 
mates by the row of wooden clogs placed in a row outside the front 
door. 

Yes, it is all very quaint and strange in Japan, and the longer 
one lives in the country, the more fascinated one becomes with the 
little people whose manners and customs differ so greatly from 
our own. 

I remember before the Chino-Japanese war broke out there 
was quite a revival of cordiality between Japanese and foreigners 
in the Capital. Dinners and garden fétes were given and returned, 
and the wives of the Japanese Ministers and officials had their 
‘At-Home’ days during the winter, when nothing could have 
exceeded their dainty politeness and the apparent interest they 
took in our European houses and dress. Especially dress, I re- 
member. Sometimes, when conversation became rather strained, 
the introduction of a ‘ Lady’s Pictorial’ or ‘Queen’ would quite 
revive flagging interest, and many a time have I been consulted 
in the choice of some important item in their ‘toilet.’ I am glad 
to say there has been a reaction the last year or two in favour of 
the national dress, the long flowing ‘ kimonos’ and quaint ‘obis’ 
being infinitely more becoming to their slender little figures than 
the madly complicated and ever changing fashions of the West. 

But everyone must appear at Court in European dress, and 
numerous have been the dilemmas of the little ladies when called 
upon to appear at some function at the Palace. It has been said 
that foreign clothes make a difference in a man’s behaviour to 
his wife: ‘European dress, European manners.’ How far this is 
correct I cannot say, but there may be some truth in it. 

As I mentioned before, we were congratulating ourselves on the 
progress we were making in our friendly relations with our little 
Eastern cousins. When the war broke out, however, the Japanese 
Ministers left in the Emperor’s train for the headquarters of the 
army at Shiminoseki, the officers joined their regiments and ships, 
leaving their wives behind, and for the next eighteen months no 
Japanese lady crossed our thresholds, nor was to be seen at home 
or abroad. a 

Now this was most disappointing. In vain we called at their 
houses. ‘Arimazen’ not at home, said a smiling, and I fear un- 
truthful ‘ nasan.’ ! 
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The nearest approach we had to success was one afternoon, 
calling on the wife of one of the Ministers of State. 

In answer to our inquiries if the Countess was at home, the 
doors were drawn back—they don’t open in Japan—and we were 
admitted, feeling very triumphant. We removed our shoes, and 
were ushered down long corridors to a room evidently kept to 
receive foreigners, having as its only furniture one small table 
and four chairs. After waiting about ten minutes, we heard a 
shuffling of feet and much suppressed laughter; one of the 
panels of the room was drawn aside, and to our great surprise our 
own Japanese coachman appeared, followed by two ‘nasans’ 
who seemed immensely amused about something. After some 
difficulty—for our coachman’s vocabulary in English was some- 
what limited—we were given to understand that the ‘ Oksama’ 
—honourable lady of the house—was engaged in having her bath 
and unable to receive us. We beat a hasty and discomfited 
retreat, and after that resisted our desire to renew the acquaintance 
of the mysterious little people who, for some reason best known 
to themselves, had so completely given us the cold shoulder. 

Some months later, the war being ended, and the husbands 
having returned, their wives reappeared in public, as friendly 
and as smiling as before. We asked them the reason of their 
apparent desertion, but all we could gather was that their 
husbands had forbidden them to enter society during their 
absence ; but I fancy their own inclination had a good deal to do 
with their retirement from European society. 

A Japanese lady is noted for her courage, her strength of 
mind, and self-possession. It is wonderful to think what physical 
trials and dangers these fragile little creatures will undergo in an 
emergency. The late Prime Minister’s life was saved by the 
courage and presence of mind of his wife. 

‘ Many years ago, when quite a young man, during a rebellion, 
Count Ito was hiding from his enemies, who, having tracked him 
to his house, sent a band of “soshis” to assassinate him. On 
hearing his enemies approaching, and trapped like a rat in its 
hole, the Count drew his sword, and prepared to die, but the 
Countess whispered, “Do not die, there is hope still,” and, removing 
the ‘“ hibatchi,” or fire-box, and lifting up the mats and the planks 
beneath, she induced her husband to conceal himself in the hollow 
space which exists under the floor of all Japanese houses. The 
murderers broke into the room just as the fire-box had been 
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replaced, and demanded of the Countess their victim. In vain 
they threatened, and cruelly ill-treated her, dragging her about the 
room by her long black hair. But it was of no avail; they could 
not shake her resolute fidelity. Thanks to her courage, Count 
Ito escaped, and has lived to give to his country a new constitution, 
and become one of the greatest statesmen of modern Japan.’! I 
often wonder when I see the Countess, now a delicate, grey-haired, 
little lady, at the courage and presence of mind that she 
displayed at that critical moment of her life. 

Another instance of the high spirit of Japanese women and 
their pride is shown in the following anecdote, described by a 
German writer, entitled ‘A Japanese Lucretia.’ 

In 1646 a nobleman, named Jacatai, was ordered to present 
himself before the Mikado, and was obliged to leave his wife 
behind. During his absence, a former rejected suitor of the lady’s, 
taking advantage of his successful rival’s absence, came with his 
retinue, and by force curied off the unfortunate bride to his 
castle. She, however, eve itually managed to escape, and instantly 
determined to be revenged. Holding out distant hopes of pardon 
to the offender, she induced him to remain in the neighbourhood 
of Saccai until her husband’s return, when she gave an entertain- 
ment to all her relations and friends to welcome him back. In 
the middle of the banquet, which was held on the house-top, 
‘ Lucretia ’ suddenly rose up and stated what had occurred, say- 
ing, ‘I pray you to take my life now that I have been dishonoured, 
for I do not care to live.’ All present protested against the idea 
of punishing her for another’s crime, and her husband assured her 
he loved her none the less for what had happened. But her high 
sense of honour was not satisfied. ‘ Will noone punish me ?’ she 
said ; ‘then must I do it myself, but I pray you to avenge me.’ 
With these words she flung herself head foremost from the house- 
top and broke her neck. The culprit was instantly pursued, but 
escaped, only, however, to commit ‘hara-kiri ’—the honourable 
despatch—by the dead body of the unfortunate lady whom he had 
wronged, but did not desire to survive. 

From her youth a Japanese lady is taught to control her 
feelings, and the strange immobility that is so noticeable in the 
Empress is considered, from a Japanese point of view, the very 
highest mark of good breeding. During the war, when one of 
the Japanese princes was away fighting in China, and exposed to 
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she was not terribly anxious as to her husband’s safety. ‘Oh no,’ 
she replied, ‘I am proud that my husband should be fighting for 
his country. If he is killed in the service of his Majesty, I should 
feel he was honoured above others who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of showing their loyalty.’ 

The Prince, however, returned in safety, and he and his wife 
are living happily together; and one trusts the brave little officer 
may have other ways of showing his valour than by his death. 

Much has been said about mixed marriages in Japan. On 
rare occasions they are a success, but this is not generally the 
case, especially if the, wife be the foreigner. 

I was much interested in a European lady I knew, who had 
married a Japanese officer. They were a very united couple, and, 
had it not been for the husband’s mother, all might have been 
well. But in Japan a wife is still entirely in subjection to her 
mother-in-law, who makes the most of this authority, in some 
cases reducing her son’s wife into a sort of upper servant. In the 
present instance, as long as her husband remained at home, his 
wife was able to do pretty much as she pleased. When, however, 
the war broke out and he joined his regiment in China, the 
mother-in-law entirely regained the upper hand. The unfortunate 
daughter had to abandon her European customs, to adopt Japanese 
dress for herself and her child, to sit on the floor, and live principally 
on Japanese food. Nor was this all. During her husband’s 
absence, the elder lady absolutely forbade her victim to accept 
any invitations, or to receive any visitors except her Japanese 
relations, and a few of their friends. 

I managed, however, to gain admittance one day, and found 
my friend very miserable, shivering over a wretched charcoal 
‘hibatchi,’ and .without a single book or paper to distract her 
thoughts from her anxiety as to her husband’s safety. So great 
was the old lady’s power and influence, that the Western woman 
did not dare to disobey, but had to submit in silence until her 

husband’s return home, when, I am glad to say, life once more 
became bearable to her. 

The case is somewhat different when it is the wife who is 
Japanese. To begin with, no Japanese lady of gentle birth would 
ever think of marrying a foreigner. She would consider it a 
mésalliance of the very worst description. Therefore the 
Japanese wives whom one meets in society are of very humble 
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origin, and generally know little of any language but their own. 
They are charming little creatures, most of them, when young, 
pretty, and gentle; but they have very little in common with 
their husbands, and are looked upon more in the light of playthings 
than anything else. They have often, though, great influence 
with their husbands in their household, and succeed in bringing 
up their children as much like Japanese, and as little like 
foreigners, as possible. I fancy it is chiefly owing to the Japanese 
parent’s jealousy, and the negligence of the foreigner, that this is 
the case. 

The social position of Japanese women has very much changed 
for the better during the last few years, chjefly owing to foreign 
influence and the spread of Christianity in the country. 

The Empress, too, has done much by promoting charitable 
work of all kinds, and, through her influence, the horrible custom 
of blackening the teeth and shaving the eyebrows of married 
women has been abolished. Her personal interest in the Red- 
Cross Society was especially noticeable during the war, when she 
and the wives of many of the nobles visited, and some even nursed, 
the sick in hospital, and employed their days making lint and 
bandages for use of the wounded. 

A Japanese courtship and wedding are both very curious 
ceremonies, and still somewhat savour of barbarism. 

‘When a young man has fixed his affections upon a maiden of 
suitable standing, he declares his love by fastening a branch of a 
certain shrub to the house of the damsel’s parents. If the branch 
be neglected, the suit is rejected; if it be accepted, so is the 
suitor.”' At the time of the marriage the bridegroom sends 
presents to his bride as costly as his means will allow; which 
she immediately offers to her parents, in acknowledgment of 
their kindness in infancy, and of the pains bestowed upon her 
education. The wedding takes place in the evening. The bride 
is dressed in a long white silk ‘ kimono’ and white veil, and she 
and her future husband sit facing each other on the floor. Two 
tables are placed close by; on the one is a kettle with two spouts, 
a bottle of saké, and cups; on the other table a miniature fir-tree— 
signifying the strength of the bridegroom ; a plum-tree—signifying 
the beauty of the bride; and lastly a stork standing on a tortoise 
—representing long life and happiness, desired by them both. 

At the marriage feast each guest in turn drinks three cups of 
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the saké; and the two-spouted kettle, also containing saké, is put 
to the mouths of the bride and bridegroom alternately by two 
attendants, signifying that they are to share together joys and 
sorrows. ‘The bride keeps her veil all her life, and at her death it 
is buried with her as her shroud, The chief duty of a Japanese 
woman all her life is obedience: whilst unmarried, to her parents ; 
when married, to her husband and his parents; when widowed, to 
her son. 

In the ‘Greater Learning of Women’ we read :— 

‘ Awoman should look upon her husband as if he were Heaven 
itself, and thus escape celestial punishment.’ 

‘The five worst maladies that afflict the female mind are:— 
Indocility, discontent, slander, jealousy, and silliness. Without 
any doubt these five maladies afflict seven or eight out of every 
ten women, and from them arises the inferiority of women to men. 
A woman should cure them by self-inspection and self-reproach. 
The worst of them all, and the parent of the other four, is 
silliness !” 

The above extract shows us very clearly the position which 
women have, until quite recently, taken in Japan. As a German 
writer says, her condition is the intermediate link between the 
European and the Asiatic. On the one hand, Japanese women 
are subjected to no seclusion, and are as carefully educated as the 
men, and take their place in society; but, on the other hand, 
they have absolutely no independence, and are in complete 
subjection to their husbands, sons, and other relations. They are 
without legal rights, and under no circumstances can a wife obtain 
a divorce or separation from her husband, however great his 
offence. Notwithstanding this, in no country does one find a higher 
standard of morality than amongst the married women of Japan. 
Faithlessness is practically unknown, although the poor little 
wives must often have much to put up with from their autocratic 
lords and masters. They bear all, however, silently and uncom- 
plainingly, their characteristic pride and reserve forbidding them 
show to the outer world what they suffer. 

We Europeans might well in many respects imitate, and 
have still much to learn from, our little cousins in the Far East. 


T. E. M. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MLLE. MOLIERE. 


: 


TsE fires which had wrapped the Place de Gréve in a crimson 
mantle, and sent Lavoisin and Lavigoreux to their last account, 
had been burnt out for many days. Not even the ashes were 
left to tell the tale of the awful end of those two old hags whose 
poison phials had put to sleep so many scores of inconvenient 
husbands, unloved wives, and pestering mistresses. But if the 
stake was now cool and inert, waiting silently and patiently for 
new victims to devour, Paris had not yet forgotten the sensational 
story of those poison-sellers. Had not their customers included 
some of the greatest in the land? Did not their trial bring to 
light in all its sickly terror the whole hideousness of this poison- 
ing mania that was rampant throughout the length and breadth of 
fair France ? 

And as though to keep the horror of their names and their 
history still fresher in the public mind, Mlle. Moliére had caused 
them to be placed in a play, La Devineresse, the joint work of 
Thomas Corneille and Devisé. 

Already for three nights the theatre in the Rue Mazarine had 
been crowded to excess to see this play. The well-timed idea of 
Moliére’s widow was raining livres into the treasury with a merry 
jingle that made the Comédiens du Roi belaud her enterprise and 
wisdom in unmeasured terms. On the third night of the produc- 
tion the King had come, with the President. of the Chambre Ardente 
in his train—that same Chambre Ardente which his Majesty had 
endowed with such extraordinary powers for the detection and 
punishment of those guilty of the practice of slow poisoning. 

‘I like the play,’ Louis XIV. graciously avowed to Mlie. 
Moliére in the course of the evening. ‘And who knows but what 
it may do something to stay this ghoulish mania which seems to 
run riot amongst my people ?’ 

‘Or it may wipe out the Troupe Royale,’ murmured the 
Councillor of State, who hated the players and envied the favours 
the King showered upon them. ‘These poisoners, as I know 
full well, are revengeful as fiends; and they will not like your 
play, madame.’ 
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The King looked displeased at the remark. Louis was in 
mortal fear of himself being a victim of the mania. At the 
English Court it was a favourite joke that the King of France 
would not eat fish because it was poisson. 

‘Perhaps, then, we ourselves are in danger of their revenge 
for daring to punish them,’ he cried. ‘ You frighten madame, 
monsieur, and do yourself no credit by raising such fears.’ 

M..le Président went a trifle pale, and paler still as Louis 
promptly turned his back upon him. 

But Mlle. Moliére’s nature was too light and frivolous to be 
impressed by the gloomy forebodings of the Councillor, and she 
returned to her dressing-room so mightily pleased with the King’s 
kindness that she speedily forgot all about them. 

The next evening she walked from her house to the theatre 
leisurely and alone. The night was dark but fine, and the air 
braced and freshened her. At the threshold of the theatre, as she 
reached out to open the private door leading to the stage, a man 
suddenly stepped out of the shadow, and thrust a note into her 
hand. 

‘Mlle. Moliére,’ he said, and made to hurry away, but the hilt 
of his sword caught in her cloak, and as some one within flung 
open the door, the light fell for an instant full on his face. A 
pale, repulsive face with a deep scar on the left cheek—that was 
how it struck her as he hastily snatched himself free and dis- 
appeared into the night. 

In her dressing-room she opened the letter and read :— 

‘If La Devineresse be played for two more nights, Lavoisin 
will be revenged. There are those who will see that her name is 
no longer reviled. The King burnt her at the stake, and now you 
place her on the stage to withstand the fires of the mob’s derision. 
Beware! This is‘no light warning. In two nights you must have 
a new play, Mile. Moliére, or 

The actress blanched a moment, and convulsively grasped the 
arm of her chair; then she shrugged her shoulders and laughed 
lightly and scornfully. 

‘Freycinet,’ she said a little later, after scribbling a note and 
enclosing with it the threatening missive—‘ take this at once, 
Freycinet, to the Chambre Ardente.’ 

As the door closed upon the departing messenger, a tiny 
sigh of relief escaped her, and she proceeded to make the toilet 
her part demanded. 
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II. 


With that sigh her fears had vanished. She slept as soundly 
and as peaceably that night as she had ever slept. She trusted 
implicitly to the dark and tortuous machinery of the Chambre 
Ardente to protect her, and after she had despatched the letter 
gave the matter not a moment’s further thought. 

Thus it was that she leapt to her feet with an exclamation of 
surprise the next afternoon when a servant announced a gentle- 
man from the Chambre Ardente. The new play of Pradon’s which 
she had been reading was tossed aside. 

‘His name ?’ she asked. 

‘M. Dupin.’ 

‘ He is without ?’ 

‘Yes, madame.’ 

‘I will see him at once, certainly.’ 

A moment later a tall, lean man, attired neatly in the soberest 
of colours, stepped into the room. He bowed and waited until the 
servant had retired. Mlle. Molicre spoke first. 

‘You have come from the Chambre, monsieur, about the letter 
I sent ?’ 

‘T have, madame.’ 

‘Am I being played with, think you, or is it a grave matter, 
M. Dupin ?’ 

He smiled somewhat sarcastically. 

‘There is no hoax about it, I can assure you. It is meant 
earnestly enough; of that there can be no doubt. But how the 
revenge will be attempted we know not. It may be that a ser- 
vant will be bribed to drop some deadly cordial into your food, or 
that a letter steeped in some powerful poison—a poison that will 
permeate the pores of the skin upon the merest touch—will be 
sent you ; or, again, it may be that open and violent outrage will 
be attempted. Ah, you shudder, madame, but you know not of 
the horrors which are taking place day by day around us. The 
Chambre knows. ‘This mania is spreading daily. No one is safe 
from subtle attack. Death is lingering at our elbows all day 
long, and in the most silent watches of the night.’ 

‘He grew impassioned as he spoke, and his eyes ever and anon 
glistened with excitement. But suddenly he controlled himself, 
and was cool and inscrutable and smiling again. 
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‘You terrify me—oh, you terrify me!’ the actress exclaimed, 
putting her hands to her eyes as if to shut out the frightful vision 
his words had conjured up. 

‘Pardon, madame, but I only wish to show you your danger, 
and to impress upon you the necessity to be watchful. However, 
I think you need have little or no fear. The Chambre has its 
hands upon your enemies, I believe, at this very moment.’ 

She gave a little cry of delight. 

‘Of course,’ he went on, ‘the safest course to adopt would be 
to stop the play at once. Will you do that ?’ 

‘No; I will not do that,’ she replied slowly. ‘It is too great a 
success,’ ; 

‘Could you, then, identify the man who gave you the letter?’ : 

‘Yes—oh, yes; I can see his face, his horrible face, now!’ ~ , 

‘Well, then, you must help us in this way. After the play to- 
night go to the Place de Greve. You will be met there by one 
of our agents, who will conduct you to one of our secret houses 
in the Rue de Sainte-Croix. There we have several men under 
arrest, and you must see them. Had the man a scar under the if 
left eye?’ 

‘Yes, yes—a deep scar. I remember that distinctly.’ | 

‘Many men have such scars, but still this may be the right 
one. You will come, then ?’ 

‘IT will. I shall see you there, monsieur ?’ 

‘Yes. And, by the way, has any other agent of the Chambre i 
called? You see we work quite secretly, and hardly know each 
other’s plans and movements.’ 

‘No; no one else has been.’ 

‘Ah! then aw revoir, madame. To-night after the play in 
the Rue de Sainte-Croix.’ 

And he made obeisance and went out. 


III. | 
| 


Mlle. Moliére was depressed and nervous that evening, 
despite her inherent inability to take most things seriously. She 
thought of the words of M. Dupin, and feared to eat, feared to go 
out, feared to stay at home, feared almost to look around, and yet | 
kept continually glancing rapidly and timidly over her shoulder. i 
The customary hour, however, found her, as usual, on her way to 
the theatre, thickly veiled and cloaked. She took quite a cir- 
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cuitous route, avoiding all the quiet streets, and mixing as much 
as she could amongst the crowd. 

At the corner of the Rue Mazarine, in her haste, she ran into 
a drunken man, who would have turned upon her and struck her 
but for the gallant intervention of a passing gentleman. A crowd 
collected all in a moment, as crowds will collect, and for one brief 
instant she caught sight, amidst the throng, of a face that chilled 
her with fear. It was the scarred, reptile face of the deliverer of 
the threatening letter. She would have swocned but for the 
excitement buoying her up. 

So the Chambre Ardente could not have the right man under 
arrest, after all. That was her first thought. Was he not un- 
captured and walking abroad? What should she do? Perhaps, 
though, she argued as she sped along, she was mistaken in the 
face. There were plenty of scarred visages in Paris, as M. Dupin 
had said. She determined in the end, as women will determine 
—without a vast amount of consideration—to keep her appoint- 
ment in the Place de Gréve, but meanwhile, arrived at the theatre, 
she hastily scribbled a note and despatched it to the Chambre. 
It ran thus :— 

‘Have just seen in the Rue Mazarine the man who gave me 
the threatening letter—at least, I believe it was the man. I 
will, however, come to-night to the house in the Rue de Sainte- 
Croix as I promised your agent, M. Dupin, this afternoon.’ 


IV. 

The play was over, and the audience had dispersed. The 
streets, softly illumined by a newly risen moon, were still and 
deserted. Mlle. Moliére, veiled and hooded again, walked swiftly 
in the direction of the Place de Gréve. As she entered the square, 
recently so wild and lurid with tongues of hungry flame—hungry 
for human flesh—but now so peaceful and beautiful in the delicate 
light, she espied a figure approaching her. 

‘Mlle. Moliére ?’ he queried in a deep low voice when he 


came near. 

She nodded her head. 

‘ Follow me,’ he added. 

They traversed a labyrinth of streets, and no further word 
was spoken until, a quarter of an hour afterwards, the man rapped 
gently at a house door in a queer little side street. 

‘ This is the Rue de Sainte-Croix,’ he murmured. 
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The door was instantly opened. ‘Enter,’ he said, and madame 
went in, with her attendant at her heels. 

The passage was pitch dark. She stood still, affrighted. 

‘Where am I?’ she cried. 

‘This way—this way. ‘Tis all right,’ said a voice. 

‘Oh, is that you, M. Dupin ?’ 

‘Yes, ’tis I, madame.’ 

‘Thank Heaven! I began to fear I had been entrapped.’ 

A hand took hers in the darkness, and conducted her several 
yards. Then a door was opened, and they entered a dimly 
lighted room, half laboratory, half library. 

‘Pray be seated, madame,’ said Dupin genially. ‘I think I’ve 
settled this affair. The Chambre Ardente knows what it is about. 
Ha, ha, ha! I should think so! Have some wine first, madame, 
before you look on the scarred ugly faces of the rogues I have 
manacled here. Besides, you must be exhausted after your walk, 
and possibly frightened, eh?’ 

He laughed pleasantly as he poured her out some wine. It 
struck her what a courtly, affable man he was. 

‘Drink,’ he said. 

She emptied the goblet at a draught, for, in truth, her nerves 
were all in a quiver, and replacing it on the table looked round at 
her host and laughed back at him with a well-assured confidence 
and gaiety. But as her glance fell upon him her laughter ceased. 
She gazed at him, first in wonderment, then aghast. M. Dupin 
was glaring at her fiercely. 

‘What is it? What is it?’ she cried, shaking like a leaf. 
‘What mean you?’ 

It seemed another being, this vindictive figure scowling down 
at her. Hate and glee played hide-and-seek in his eyes. He 
was transformed into a veritable ogre. 

And suddenly, as she stared at him, petrified, he threw up his 
arms and burst into unrestrained, demoniac laughter. 

‘You’ve drunk my wine, Mile. Moliére,’ he cried out in a 
moment in measured tones, his teeth clenched, but his voice 
calm. ‘Let me tell you it was poisoned.’ 

The actress jumped to her feet in unrehearsed panic. 

‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ she screamed. ‘ Monsieur, what 
can you mean? What have you done?’ 

‘You will know all soon enough!’ he replied with tantalising 
precision. ‘The poison takes five hours to kill. There is time 
to repeat the story many, many times.’ He paused a second, and 
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then a sudden excitement took hold of him. ‘I am Lavoisin’s 
son,’ he cried, ‘not M. Dupin, not an agent of the Chambre 
Ardente—Lavoisin’s son, the son of the woman you have put into 
your cursed play. I loved my mother, madame. I saw her burn, 
frizzle before my eyes, and I laughed—ay, laughed—laughed with 
madness and rage to hear her old bones crackle, to see her old 
flesh bake. And since then three who sat in high places have 
somehow died—died quite naturally, though suddenly. Ha, 
ha, ha!—died through me, through my medicine, you under- 
stand? And now you will follow them. In five hours you will 
fall asleep never to waken, and no one can tell you have been 
poisoned. In five hours! And no one could help you even if 
you were not safe and sound here; for I only know the antidote 
which can destroy the poison’s work.’ 

He pulled a phial out of his pocket, and held it up in his 
hand, laughing again with a frenzied delight. 

And, as he laughed, a hand came through the slightly open 
door, and, of a sudden, snatched the phial from his fingers. 

Then like a flash, in the twinkling almost of an eye, three 
men dashed into the room. There was a fierce struggle for a 
moment or two. Strong men panted as though in the throes of 
death. But it was soon over. Pounced on unawares, the poisoner 
was readily secured and gagged and carried forth. 

Then the leader of the newcomers stepped up to Mlle. 
Moliére where she lay on the floor, prostrate and unconscious. 

He chafed her hands and threw water on her forehead. 

‘What is it—oh, what is it?’ she murmured in a while. 
‘Where am I?’ 

‘Drink this at once,’ he rejoined. ‘It is the antidote.’ 

She put the bottle to her lips and gulped its contents down. 

‘You have hada narrow escape, madame,’ her rescuer went on, 
supporting her in hisarms. ‘ Lucky it is you wrote to the Chambre 
Ardente to-night, and mentioned the Rue de Sainte-Croix. We 
were already on the track of the writer of the threatening letter, 
and we knew it was a trap when you mentioned our agent. Our 
agent, forsooth! But we let you keep the appointment you had 


-made with him in order to effect a capture. We watched you 


come into the house, and then we quietly went to work. We 
have taken five of them—five, madame—all in the act of concoct- 
ing vile poisons; and this Lavoisin is the worst devil of them all. 
But let me now conduct you home. To-night you have done the 
King some service.’ ALFRED E, SNODGRASS. 
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DON QUEXOTE. 


A PINEROMANCE, 


PERSONS. 


The late Lord Quex. 
The late Lady Que. 
Sir Charles Gadabout. 


ScexeE—The Elysian Fields. Time—The Present Day. Lorp and 
LaDy QUEX are seated at a tea table under an amaranth tree. 


Lady Quex. I like this shady corner. It is quite the place 
for afternoon tea. May I give you a cup? 

Lord Quex. No, thanks. Ill have an ether and soda 
presently. I didn’t like the flavour of your tea the other day. 
What is it ? 

Lady Q. It must be the asphodel. I wonder if we shall 
have any news to-day. 

Lord Q. Very likely. Mrs. Tanqueray told me this morning 
that Sir Charles Gadabout was expected immediately. 

Lady Q. I wish, dear Algernon, you would not pay so much 
attention to that woman. Of course, bygones are bygones here ; 
but still she had a past. 

Lord Q. That’s just what we have all got here. In her case 
it was only a little temper after all. Ifshe was a termagant she 
has most wonderfully improved. As to other things there was a 
good deal of fuss made about her at one time, I believe; but 
everyone knew how the marriage would turn out; and what on 
earth is the use of setting about to solve settled questions ? 

Lady Q. Well, I think I like her better than that very 
obtrusive person, Mrs. Ebbsmith—-so viewy and overpowering. 
Sir Charles Gadabout! Fancy! How surprised Lady Arabella 
will be to see her son! They were not on the best of terms. He 
is sure to have news about the theatres among other things. The 
Gadabouts were always among actors and authors and those sort 
of people. They were among the first to take them up. 

Lord Q. Ishould like to hear some family news. I wonder 
how Quex is getting on. He must be eight-and-forty now. 

Lady Q. (withasigh). Ah! The last accounts were far from 
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satisfactory. He had not a youth like yours, Algernon. Still, we 
must always hope. 

Lord -Q. (aside). Excellent creature—so indulgent. She 
never had any confounded back-handed inquisitiveness. 

Lady Q. What a very distinguished-looking shade! This 
must certainly be Sir Charles. I can recognise the Fitzbuckram 
chin. Lady Arabella had it to exaggeration. We must show 
him every attention. [Ente Sir CHARLES GapapouT.] You 
must be Sir Charles Gadabout, the son of our old friend. Let me 
present you to my husband, Lord Quex. 

Lord Q. Yes, your father and I were old allies. [Aside ] 
He’s not a bit like him. 

Sir Charles. How kind of you, Lady Quex! I was a mere 
child when—when you gave up the house in Hill Street. My 
mother, whom I looked in upon on my arrival, is so sorry she has 
not seen you for nearly a fortnight. She sends her love. She is 
undergoing, you know, the Moly treatment. 

Lady Q. It takes a little time to become quite acclimatised, 
I hope she will soon be able to take a drive round the ‘Champs 
Immenses,’ They are really quite pretty. But do sit down, 
Sir Charles, and have some tea. We are dying to hear some 
news. How is Quex? 

Sir Charles (laughing). Quex! Why, London is ringing with 
his name ! 

Lady Q. (triumphantly). There, Algernon ; I always said he 
would bring honour to our name. He understands the meaning 
of noblesse oblige. Dear, high-minded boy ! 

Lord Q. Keep calm, Selina; we have not heard the reason of 
this celebrity. Most interesting, gratifying news, Sir Charles. 
But what has he been doing ? 

Sir Charles. Trying to get married. 

Lady. Trying? I should have thought any woman 
would have been proud to have accepted the hand of Lord 
Quex. 

Lord Q. Any woman may do anything. Let us get more 
into details. Who is the lady about whom there is this un- 
certainty. : 

Sir Charles. Oh! the uncertainty is all over, only it made a 
great talk while it lasted. The lady is Miss Muriel Eden, Mrs, 
Jack Eden’s sister-in-law. 

Lady Q. I never even heard of them. 
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Sir Charis. Oh, they are all right. She is considered 
charming—looks as if she might have a temper though, and has 
no more character [LaDy QuEX starts]|—you know what I mean— 
than her last new frock. 

Lord Q. But what were the obstacles, Sir Charles? Was 
anyone else in the way ? 

Sir Charles. We'll come to that presently. There was a 
flirtation—good-looking fellow, but rather a bounder—slapped the 
top of his hat with his stick when he wished to be emphatic. But 
that all blew over. The real obstacle was the manicure establish- 
ment. 

Lady Q. (rising quickly). Algernon, I am sure Sir Charles is 
approaching some most confidential moment in this puzzling 
affair. I had better withdraw. 

Sir Charles. My dear Lady Quex, there is nothing improper. 
Manicure is an odd expression, but it fades away into perfect re- 
spectability. A manicure establishment is only a shop for mani- 
pulating the hands; in fact, a nail cutter’s. By the way, when we 
speak of our heads and our hair, why do we use English—when 
we speak of our hands and our feet, Latin and Greek ? 

Lord Q. My lady and I are naturally a little impatient to 
hear all about this affair of our son’s. Don’t trifle, Sir Charles. 
What have nail scissors got to do with his happiness and settle- 
ment in life ? 

Sir Charles. Forgive my levity. The manicure establish- 
ment in Bond Street is a unique institution. It is the rendezvous 
for the most typical people in London society: Lord Quex, the 
Duchess of Strood, Mrs. Jack Eden and her sister-in-law, Sir 
Chichester Frayne, Julia Lady Owbridge. 

Lady Q. Lady Owbridge! She must be a hundred! 

Sir Charles. They all go there. Sometimes you will meet 
them all there at once—not merely for the embellishment of 
their hands, but to discuss their affairs, make and break marriages, 
keep assignations, give and receive invitations, and all this with 
the full cognisance and participation of the chief manicure herself, 
Miss Fullgarney. Oh! it’s all quite natural. 

Lord Q. Thank heaven I am in Elysium. 

Lady Q. Iam dreadfully perplexed. I always said, Algernon, 
this change would bring on some mental disturbance at last. But 
how does this person, this Miss Fullgarney, obtain such an influ- 
ence over people so immeasurably above her sphere of life ? 
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Sir Charles. You see she is Miss Eden’s foster-sister. By 
the way, Lady Quex, did you ever meet a foster-sister ? 

Lady Q. (with emphasis). Never. I don’t believe such 
people exist. One has heard of them in novels and on the stage, 
perhaps. A wet nurse, when she is a person of respectability, 
may be a very faithful servant; but a foster-sister is quite absurd. 

Sir Charles. So I thought. If Miss Fullgarney, however, 
had not been in this relationship to Miss Eden the whole manicure 
business would have been impossible. It is simply a device to 
set the intrigue going. 

Lady Q. Iam a little mystified. 

Lord Q. SoamI. Let us get back to Quex, please. 

Sir Charles. Exactly. Miss Fullgarney, holding in her hands 
the threads as well as the fingers of London society, was deter- 
mined to prevent your son’s marriage with Miss Eden by exposing, 
as she hoped, certain passages in his life connected with the 
Duchess of Strood. 

Lady Q. I hope this very officious young woman was circum- 
vented. 

Sir Charles. Oh, completely; and nothing could be better 
than the scene in which Quex achieves it. That’s in the third 
act, you know. 

Lord @. Scene! 

Lady Q. Third act! Whatdoeshe mean? [Aside.] I never 
heard of insanity in the Gadabout family; but really this is be- 
wildering. Sir Charles, what do you mean? That our son has 
been a topic of conversation repeatedly and, alas! unfavourably, 
we know; but you speak of him as if he were a character in a play. 

Sir Charles. That’s exactly what he is. 

Lady Q. Algernon, let us go back at once and see if any- 
thing can be done. The world must have gone mad since we 
two withdrew from it nearly forty years ago. 

Sir Charles. I am afraid we must all remain where we are. 
Pray be calm and let me explain. 

Lord and Lady Q. Do, do. 

Sir Charles, Let me begin by asking you a question. Have 
you ever read ‘ Lothair’? Of course not; how could you? In 
‘ Lothair,’ Hugo Bohun will go down to posterity as the man who 
was ‘always on the side of the Duchesses.’ The public is now 
on the side of Hugo Bohun, In your days the comedy of manners 
was content with a free use of the order of baronets—beyond 
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that there might be a younger son. To-day no comedy is com- 
plete without at least three grades of the peerage, and a duke 
or a duchess is indispensable. In a year or two they will call 
for the Royal Family. On the eve of his marriage a brilliant 
idea took possession of Lord Quex. He knew that an author 
of celebrity was desirous of producing a comedy of life which 
should be more real than reality. He and Miss Eden and Miss 
Fullgarney—all the members of what has been impolitely called 
the manicure gang—formed a sort of syndicate. They offered 
themselves for representation on the stage. The expert hand 
was to dramatise an episode in their lives. They would sustain 
the characters themselves. The greatest attention was to be 
given to detail. The Duchess of Strood, with her usual good 
nature, consented to undress on the stage. 

Lady Q. My dear Sir Charles ! 

Sir Charles. Well, she only unwhisks, The idea has been 
a triumphant success. Morals and manicures have carried the 
town. 

Lady Q. It is more than extraordinary—incredible. In our 
day there was reticence and privacy. The public did not pry intc 
our lives, 

Sir Charles, Pry! There is no prying. They simply pull 
* down the front wall of your house, and watch you from the 
moment you ring for your maid in the morning till you send 
for her at night. 

Lord Q. Is my wig straight ? 

Sir Charles, I am sorry I was unable to bring you a copy of 
the ‘Daily Yell.’ It would have amused you. I have an excellent 
memory, and I know this appeared before I came away: ‘ Lady 
Mary FitzPegasus was seen in Berkeley Square yesterday, 
evidently going in the direction of Hay Hill. Mrs. Ben Aaron, 
in a motor car, stopped at Houghton & Gunn’s, intent on the 
purchase of blotting paper. The beautiful Miss Bansheeleys, in 
leopard-skin toques and parsley green Redfern dresses, looked 
remarkable. They were in a swift hansom and seemed to be talk- 
ing about “ Bridge.”’ 

Lady Q. Motor car—Mrs. Ben Aaron—Bridge. No, Sir 
Charles, I don’t pretend to understand your expressions. And 
Mrs. Ben Aaron, is there such a person in society ? 

Sir Charles. Lots of them. All this publicity has become a 
department of belles lettres. We shall soon be having a chair 
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with a Regius Professor of Fashionable Intelligence. Then there 
are the Milly-Nilly Letters, which are given weekly to the world. 
I wish they would draw the line at chatter over a dead man’s 
coffin. 

Lady Q. And so Quex is gratifying this omennee curiosity. 
What is the name of the play ? 

Sir Charles, The experiment is a bold one, but will probably 
not be repeated. The play is ‘The Gay Lord Quex.’ 

Lady Q. Algernon, can you conceive a Quex being gay ? 

Lord Q. I confess that it requires an effort of the imagina- 
tion to do so. 

Sir Charles. Gay in the most limited sense—in a sense 
which is rather an affront to that bright little word. I wonder if 
Mr. Congreve is here. Probably he lives in retirement. Now, he 
knew how to make a rake gay, to be as light as a bubble and as 
iridescent. Poor Quex settles down after a most depressing 
fashion, and no one knows what his gaiety was like. Probably 
something extremely commonplace. 

Lady Q. I wish to know how they all impressed you in this 
play—at least some of them. 

Sir Charles. Quex annoyed me. He has a dash of the 
society stockbroker about him—inscrutable in such a Quex— 


always cool, alert, quick as a rapier, but glossy, dapper, and with ° 


an irritating air of ‘ No one will get the better of me’ about him. 
But ‘then if your part in life is to be counterfoil to a Miss Full- 
garney, what can you expect ? 

Lady Q. You said society stockbroker—what is that? 

Sir Charles, There will be plenty of them here in time. 
You will probably recognise a score of grand-nephews and other 
relations. 

Lord Q. And Miss Fullgarney, how does she behave ? 

Sir Charles. Miss Fullgarney is the triumph of the minx. 
The minx in excelsis. The essential, self-existent, underivative 
minx. She is so good she must be described in terms of theolc gy 
and metaphysics. She is also the head of an establishment to 
perfection, Did you ever see a dame du comptoir in a rage? 
I suppose not. I wish you could see her. How she sits down 
with an indescribable hitch, how she flips the leaves of her ledger, 
how she talks to two people at once. Great observation, my lord, 
great observation. 

Lady Q. I think Sir Charles is a little carried away. 
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Sir Charles. Miss Fullgarney is caught eavesdropping on 
your son and the Duchess of Strood. Never was detection so 
inimitably expressed as on her upturned face as she sprawls 
outside the door on hands and knees. Then comes her assump- 
tion of success in this inquisitive enterprise. The strut, the 
tremor of the head—are they strokes of an intuitive art, or 
an ‘infinite capacity for taking pains’? I must salute Miss 
Fullgarney. Her raging is excellent; but her whimpers are 
better still. I should like to go back and hear Miss Fullgarney 
sob again. 

_ Lady Q. Still, I think these outbursts of temper must be 
very disagreeable. How does old Julia Owbridge look ? 

Sir Charles. Very amiable and gracious. She has such a 
nice, very old voice. But you should see her first entrance into 
the manicure shop. The rustle of her garments is the thing. At 
least six generations of dowagers must have gone to the making 
of that rustle. 

Lord Q. Who is Sir Chichester Frayne? I can't quite 
understand why Quex is such a chum of his. Sir John Dispepys, 
who is here, spoke of him once as his successor at Uumbos, Does 
he go out again soon? 

Sir Charles. He is an old fool. Not very well looked on at 
the Colonial Office. 

Lady Q. And this Miss Eden, Muriel, my daughter-in-law 
—is she really a nice sort of girl ? 

Sir Charles. She is described as a ‘creamy English girl.’ 

Lady Q. How very disagreeable ! 

Sir Charles. As I say—absolutely no character. She had 
much better have married her Captain Bastling offhand, although 
‘as bad as Quex at twenty-eight, and worse.’ I should say he is 
the kind of man who pays attention to the lady’s maid if he meets 
her on the stairs. 

Lord Q. Quex seems to be mixed up in a nice set. Of 
course it is all off with the Duchess ? 

Sir Charles, Oh, entirely. She doesn’t care. There was 
really no necessity—except to amuse the public—to give her 
back her presents in her own room at midnight, still less to drink 
champagne there. Let us hope the crafty Fullgarney disposed of 
the bottle in the morning. The pit was delighted, and many 
have slept a more refreshing sleep from having seen a duchess 
slip into a dressing-gown behind a cheval glass, 
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Lady Q. Do you think that this will do Quex harm, on the 
whole ? 

Sir Charles. Not a bit of it. No one will take it very 
seriously. Besides, Quex and his friends have lent themselves 
to the illustration of a useful moral. 

Lady Q. Tam so glad. What is that ? 

Sir Charles, That English society is vulgarised to the core, 
Pick the play to pieces and you find beneath the titles and the 
smartness the ‘sweepingsof a Pentonville omnibus’—the vulgarity 
of a shopwoman dominating men and women who ought to be 
gentlemen and gentlewomen—a girl without an idea in her head 
shuffling between two engagements—bedroom suggestiveness— 
conversation of the rat-tat-tat order—nothing vital except the 
culminating moment between Fullgarney and Quex. 

Lady @. Iam sure dear Quex behaved like a gentleman. 

Sir Charles. He did, no doubt, the best he could. But he 
had first to bribe, then defy, and at last to bully before the spurt 
of generosity arrives, and in the end obtains his wife through an 
odious trick. 

Lord Q. Sir Charles, I had no idea that you were likely to be 
a moralist. 

Sir Charles. Not in the least ; but before I left I was getting 
a little sick of the seamy side being always thrust upon one as the 
whole coat. Surely there is some ‘sweet lavender’ still in the 
midst of our rank growths. Perhaps by the time that Quex and 
the Marchioness come—and we must not be impatient for their 
arrival—something in a happier vein will have touched the spirit 
of our plays. Gay Lord Quex sounds light and exhilarating ; but 
what we want is real gaieté de ceur in plays and novels too. 

Lady Q. Novels! How long ago it seems since I read a 
novel. 

Sir Charles. Now-a-days they deal largely with drink, mad- 
ness, epilepsy, and the abnormal. 

Lady Q. (with a shudder). I have had enough shocks and 
surprises for one day. Come, Algernon, give me your arm. Sir 
Charles, you shall go with us. I knowa place where I can pluck 
some lilies. 


Horace Peny, 
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CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


III, 
OXFORD WIT AND HUMOUR, 


THERE was lately put into my hand a little book called ‘ Memories 
of Oxford,’ written by a young Frenchman, M. Jacques Bardoux, 
who to an unfeigned admiration of our heavier virtues seems to 
have added an unfeigned contempt for our lighter intelligence. 
His strictures and compliments set me in my turn thinking and 
remembering, and my rumination has resulted in a very simple 
proposition. Assuming the current division of Jocularia into wit 
and humour to be substantially sound, I should say that there is 
an academic variety of each: the former being found for the most 
part among the fellows and scholars of colleges, the latter among 
the undergraduates; for the obvious reason that academic wit 
postulates learning, while academic humour is the child of high 
spirits. University wit, therefore, is apt to change its form from 
age to age, for sciences have their fashions, and the learning of 
one age is often the folly of the next; but University humour, 
relying almost entirely upon the genial sense of youth, is a far 
more constant quantity. It might be illustrated from the tradi- 
tions of the remotest ages, and be certain to awake an answering 
chord in the undergraduate bosom of to-day. I have a neighbour 
who, whenever talk falls upon the Universities, as it is apt to do 
just before Easter, will relate how in his youth, when a certain set 
of his fellow-collegians affected to wear their hair longer than the 
custom of the hour dictated, they were torn by night from their 
quiet beds and conveyed to the college pump. On one occasion, 
when this story had been told with more than ordinary gusto, I 
could not help suggesting that the process would have been more 
in character as shampooing if the water had been warmed ; but, 
as my neighbour pointed out, in that case where would have been 
the humour? Not, of course, that humour necessarily implies a 
low temperature (though I have observed its operation to be more 
nimble in winter) but only an unexpected temperature. There 
are well-known occasions in University life when it takes the in- 
flammatory form of making a bonfire of college desks and deans ; 
VOL. VI.—NO. 36, N.S, 35 
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the humour here also lurking in the element of surprise. In 
ancient days this high-blooded humour of the undergraduate body 
was largely purged by exercise upon townspeople.’ But, as the 
townsmen’s idea of humour was coarse, their repartees were less 
satisfactory. In 1214, for example, the townspeople had to be 
fined ‘propter suspendium clericorum’; and in the next century 
on a day long remembered (St. Scholastica’s day, 1354), they again 
got the best of the joke by calling to theiraid a rabble of country 
bumpkins, who, having but a rudimentary sense of fun, flayed the 
scalps of certain clerks in scorn of their clergy. So that succeed- 
ing generations of undergraduates found it prudent to restrain 
their humour within academical boundaries, and joke only among 
gentlemen.? These and like incidents prove that the ‘Town and 
Gown controversy was only one, somewhat acute, form of the ancient 
antinomy between Clerk and Layman, which itself is only a parti- 
cular shape of the eternal conflict between Form and Matter. It 
will be recollected that this antipathy forms the staple of Chaucer’s 
unacademic humour, most of his caricatures being drawn from 
ecclesiastical functionaries. He allows no virtue to any of them 
except the poor country parson, it being a primary lay dogma that 
poverty is the one point in which the principle of apostolical succes- 
sion may be tolerated, and that there it should even be encouraged. 
But the laicising of the University has now removed from Oxford 
every trace of this old quarrel, so that the Reverend the Vice- 
Chancellor is as often as not an Alderman of the city, and His 
Worship the Mayor in like manner an undergraduate who has 
taken ‘Smalls’ out of compliment to the Vice-Chancellor. And 
so, being on this friendly footing, Town and Gown are once more 
content to pass an occasional jest upon each other, the most 
humorous sally of the Town in this generation having been the 
driving a tram-line down the High Street, and widening Magdalen 
Bridge to give it way. 

Of University humour I need give no more particular account, 
as it is indistinguishable from that of the English school-boy in 

1 A tradition of this was, within living memory, preserved by certain episodes 
annually enacted between Town and Gown on the fifth of November, the meaning 
of which, however, was altogether forgotten. 

* People are fond of defining a gentleman. Might he not fairly be described 
as one who is content to ‘play the game,’ whatever the game be—in short, a 
sportsman? Many people who are not ‘ gentle’ will play their own game fairly 
enough, but have no respect for that of their neighbours. Farmers, for example, 


think themselves genteel for not shooting foxes, but they do not mind spoiling 
the sport of the poor bicyclist by strewing the roads with their hedge-clippings. 
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evefy 4gé. But I must not omit to mention that there is also a 
type of wit, as well as their proper humour, sometimes found 
among the more unscholarly undergraduates. Aristotle, whose 
definitions have long supplied the basis of Oxford training in 
morals, described wit as ‘a scholarly insolence,’ but he gave no 
name of its own to the peculiar vein of insolence sometimes found 
in those who are not scholars. This type of wit has always been 
allowed an opportunity for public display at the Act; in old days 
the function was delegated to an official called ‘ Terre-filius,’ a 
half-licensed jester, who represented the main undergraduate body. 
I say ‘half-licensed,’ because in many cases where the ‘ Terre- 
filius’ went beyond his part and proved really witty in the ordinary 
sense of the term, he was sent down and refused his degree. 
Addison’s father, for example, had to recant his Terre-filius speech 
upon his knees in Convocation.’ The Puritans made an attempt 
to abolish the office in 1658, but it lasted out that century. The 
part is now played at Commemoration unofficially by any under- 
graduate who cares to attempt it. I may point out that what I 
find described in old treatises as ‘ Oxford manners’ or ‘the Oxford 
manner’ seems to have been simply a blend of humour with this 
unscholarly kind of wit. Steele, referring to it in the ‘ Tatler’ (No. 
30), says, ‘There is in this place [7.¢. Oxford] such a true spirit 
of raillery and humour, that if they cannot make you a wise man 
they certainly will let you know you are a fool.’ This manner is 
as extinct as the wigs and knee-breeches of the young gentlemen 
who used to cultivate it, so that a paragraph from a last century 
writer in which it is touched upon may prove of interest. Nicholas 
Amhurst, in his collection of essays called Terre-filius, published 
in 1721, thus describes the modish undergraduate of his day taking 
his walks abroad : 

‘They have singly, for the most part, very good assurances ; 
but when they walk together in bodies, as they often do, how im- 
pregnable are their foreheads! They point at every soul they 
meet, laugh very loud, and whisper as loud as they laugh. 
“Demme, Jack, there goes a prig! let us blow the puppy up.” 
Upon which, they all stare him full in the face, turn him from 
the wall as he passes by, and set up an horse-laugh, which puts 
the plain, raw novice out of countenance’ (No. 46). 

This ‘ manner,’ as I said, is now unknown at Oxford, as unknown 


! Various anecdotes relating to holders of this office, taken from Anthony 4 
Wood, will be found in Qwoniana, i, 104 ff, 
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as the ‘plain, raw novice’ upon whom it was exercised, and its 
place has been taken by an entirely opposite manner, radiating 
‘ sweetness and light.’ I like to fancy that the change came in 
with the century and those delicious creatures who are depicted 
in the coloured prints at the end of Ackerman’s ‘ History of Oxford.’ 
That was a generation beyond the memory of any persons now 
living, so that I have been unable to collect any authentic informa- 
tion; but if they were as lovely as Mr. Ackerman’s artist painted 
them, their memorial should not be allowed to perish. My 
favourite is the scholar, standing in a charming abstraction, his 
gown wrapped round him and a book in his hand, doubtless ‘of 
Aristotle and his philosophye.’ But the nobleman and gentleman- 
commoner drawn at the moment of being ‘proctorised’ are as 
certainly the very pink of gentility. Indeed, everybody is genteel 
and pink, from the Vice-Chancellor overflowing his stall in Convo- 
cation to the slim servitor carrying to the High Table the silver 
dish of chops that are to be sublimed into divinity. 

But it is time to pass on to the more important division of 
our inquiry, that which concerns University wit. It takes, as I 
have already pointed out, many forms, its most constant charac- 
teristic in all its forms being satire. It is a sign, however, of 
the ingenuous spirit of the place that the persons satirised are 
such as are in authority, the true Oxford wit ever disdaining to 
meddle with smaller game. The earliest pieces that have come 
down to us—the ‘ first sprightly runnings’ of University wit—are 
in the learned language, sometimes macaronically interspersed 
with the vernacular. There are not a few epigrams on the St. 
Scholastica riot already referred to, some of which are rather 
conundrums than epigrams: ¢.9. 


G vada bacchando sunt D vada damnificando ; 
G bene si radis D caput adde vadis. 


What does this mean? A friend of mine, a distinguished French 
man of letters, assures me that D must stand for Dreyfus, but he 


can throw no light upon G. A curious hexameter is 
Invadunt aulas, ‘ bycheson come forth’ geminantes. 


Another somewhat celebrated Latin poem is the Rustica 
Academic Oxoniensis nuper reformate descriptio,written by 
one John Allibond, some time Master of Magdalen College School 
(died 1658). It tells of a countryman who visited Oxford after 
the irruption of the Puritans and found it full of doleful creatures. 
He went among other places to the Bodleian. 
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Neglectos vidi libros multos, 
Quod minime mirandum ; 

Nam inter bardos tot et stultos, 
There's fer could understand ‘em. 

In the eighteenth century the best of the classical wits was 
Tom Warton, the Professor of Poetry, who also edited and con- 
tributed to the ‘Oxford Sausage,’ perhaps the most famous of all 
the Oxford wit collections, and, despite its somewhat Gargantuan 
name, deservedly so, for it belongs to a good period, in the sense 
that occasional poetry being a fashionable exercise in the 
eighteenth century, like music in the seventeenth, everyone who 
attempted it was at least master of the rules of prosody. Warton 
was not particular when he saw a good thing, that it should have 
been grown in Oxford, and even conveyed a couple of pieces from 
Christopher Smart, who had the poor taste to be a Cambridge 
man. One of these pieces is called the ‘ Lounger’ and describes 
the eighteenth century variety of the idle undergraduate : 

I rise about nine, get to breakfast by ten, 

Blow a Tune on my Fiute, or perhaps make a Pen; 
Read a Play ’till eleven, or cock my laced Hat ; 
Then step to my Neighbours, ’till Dinner, to chat. 


Dinner over, to Zom’s or to James’s I go, 
The News of the Town so important to know ; 


From the Coffee-house then I to Tennis away, 

And at five I post back to my College to pray 

I sup before eight, and secure from all Duns, 
Undauntedly march to the Mitre or Tuns; 

Where in Punch or good Claret my Sorrows I drown, 
And toss off a Bowl ‘ To the best in the Town.’ 

At One in the Morning, I call what’s to pay, 

Then Home to my College I stagger away ; 

Thus I tope all the Night, as I trifle all Day. 


Warton substituted James’s for Claphani’s, the Oxford for the 
Cambridge coffee-house, and there left it. There is still a Mitre 
at Oxford, and there used to be also a Zuns.' Warton’s other 
theft is more remarkable. He prints Smart’s ‘ Ode to an Eagle 
confined in a College Court,’ z.e. Trinity. I used to think that 
Warton must have printed this as a flirt at Cambridge studies, for 
Smart saw in the confinement of the eagle a 
Type of the fall of Greece and Rome, 


While more than mathematic Gloom 
Envelopes all around. 


1 He quaffs the nectar of the Tuns. 
The Oxford Sausage, ‘ Pleasure of being out of Debt,’ 
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But there seems also to have been an eagle kept at Queen’s, 
which died in 1808, so that the expression ‘move than mathe- 
matic gloom’ has even greater point. The ‘Sausage’ contains 
the usual proportion of pieces on incidents of the day, songs in 
praise of ale and tobacco, and in contempt of duns, and parodies 
of the popular poems of the moment. The best of the Bac- 
chanalian verses are those upon ‘Freeman’s best Virginia,’ by 
Hawkins Browne, Esq. The author, it must be again admitted, 
was a Cambridge man. All that can be alleged in defence of 
Warton for including him among ‘the most celebrated Oxford 
wits’ is that the verses might quite well pass for those of an 
Oxford man ; and indeed we know that their author showed what 
spirit he was really of, by sending his own son to Oxford. There 
are five Tobacco poems in the various manners of Cibber, Thomson, 
Young, Pope and Swift. 

It is not easy to understand why Warton should have omitted 
his own Dean Aldrich’s catch ‘to be sung by four men smoking 
their pipes, not more difficult to sing than diverting to hear.’ ! 


Good, good indeed ; 
The herb’s good weed ; 
Fill thy pipe, Will; 
And I prithee, Sam, fill; 
And yet sing still, 
And yet sing still, 
What say the learn’d ? 
Vita fumus, vita fumus ! 
*Tis what you and I, 
And he and I, 
You and he and I, 
And all of us sumus. 
But then to the learn’d say we again 
If life’s a smoke, as they maintain, 
If life’s a vapour without doubt, 
When a man does die, 
He should not cry 
That his glass is run, but his pipe is out. 
But whether we smoke or whether we sing, 
Let us be loyal and remember the King, 
Let him live, and let his foes vanish thus, thus, thus, 
Like, like a pipe, like a pipe of Spanish, thus, thus, thus, 


The story goes that this fine scholar, architect, and musician 
was also so fine a smoker that an undergraduate who betted that 





' Hawkins’s History of Music. ‘Sam’ is said to have been Mr, Sampson 
Estwick of Christ Church, 
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he would find him smoking at 10 A.M., only lost his bet because 
Aldrich at that moment was filling his pipe. 

The parodies in the ‘Sausage’ range from the ‘Splendid 
Shilling’ of John Philips, written in imitation of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
at the beginning of the century, to a parody of Warton’s own 
serious poetry. Philips was an undergraduate of Trinity under 
that humorous Dr. Bathurst who, though (as it is said of him) ‘ his 
behaviour in general was inoffensive and obliging,’ was once found 
in his garden, which ran along the east side of Balliol, throwing 
stones at the windows of the rival foundation with much satisfac- 
tion. 

Why is it, the philosophic reader may inquire, that University 
wit runs so readily to Parody? If only Oxford were concerned it 
might be attributed to the influence of Aristotle, who lays it down 
in the ‘ Poetics’—a treatise still read in the Schools—that the 
source of Poetry is imitation. But Cambridge—where Aristotle is 
not read, except by Dr. Jackson—is even more addicted to parody 
than Oxford ;! so that this explanation will not suffice. A nearer 
reason seems to be that when occasion arises for a poem—when, 
say, Dr. A. of Magdalen makes himself absurd, and Dr. B. of 
Queen’s wishes to hold the mirror up to nature—the poetical 
afflatus of scorn, or whatever the emotion be, has not, as in the 
ease of professional poets, a choice of imaginative receptacles 
ready for it, and so is apt to condense itself upon the poem which 
the indignant Doctor had last in reading. And if this be true of 
the Doctor or Master, how much more true of the Bachelor, and 
still more of the undergraduate, whose 


whole vocation 
Is endless imitation, 


But when, to change the figure, the new and somewhat acid 
wine of the University wit has been accommodated in old and 


' The best of all modern University parodies is undoubtedly the ‘ Heathen 
Pass-ee,’ from the Light Green, said by Mr. Charles Whibley, in his Cap and 
Gown, to have been written by an undergraduate named Hilton in 1872. From 
a study of Mr. Whibley’s book I should say that parody was of the very genius of 
Cambridge wit. There seems, for example, to have been a Cambridge Tatler, 
which followed close on the heels of the Oxford Spectator; and I notice a very 
clever writer—Calverley, of Christ’s College—just a little later than Blayds, of 
Balliol, on whom he has certainly formed his style. And even when chronology 
affords no justification the same curious parallels occur: witness an obscurer 
Cambridge Jowett, also celebrated in an epigram, and a writer of vers de société 
called Andrew Long, 
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creditably labelled bottles, it becomes a point of honour that the 
fresh liquor shall be brought into as close a resemblance to the 
old as artifice can contrive, And thus a new art arises. The new 
poem must be the same, yet not the same; it must keep the 
promise to the eye and ear while it breaks it to the taste; and so 
the ingenuity and leisure which are, next to criticism, the chief 
characteristics of a University, come to the aid of the latter, and 
the satire is coaxed or coerced into being under a familiar form. 
There are parodies, of course, which aim at ridiculing the 
poems they burlesque. Such are some of those in the ‘Sausage,’ 
which attack the ‘Gothick’ school of Gray, Mason, and Warton 
himself; such, in more recent times, is Calverley’s celebrated 
‘The Cock and the Bull’; and such are some of Mr. Swinburne’s 
parodies in the ‘Heptalogia.’ But much more often the form is 
caught at by the unborn ghost of an idea as an opportunity 
of being born at all, and then, having captured its vile body, our 
admiration is solicited to the grace with which it comports itself 
in it. Usually it is a ghastly and galvanic performance. But 
some few parodies there are of this sort—written by men who can, 
if they please, give to ‘airy nothing’ a local habitation of their 
own fashioning—which pleased once and still please. Dr. Merry’s 
‘Lars Porsenna,’ which sings of ‘Adolphus Smalls of Boniface,’ and 


Whiskered Tomkins, from the Hall 
Of seedy Magdalene, [sic] 


is still on sale at Shrimpton’s, though Tomkins has grown a beard 
and Magdalen Hall is merged in Hertford. The ‘Shotover 
Papers’! (1874-5) contained one good parody of Mr. Swinburne, 
called ‘ Procuratores.’ It begins : 


O vestment of velvet and virtue, 
O venomous victors of vice, 
Who hurt men who never have hurt you, 
Oh, calm, cruel, colder than ice! 
Why wilfully wage ye this war? Is 
Pure pity purged out of your breast ? 
O purse-prigging Procuratores ! 
O pitiless pest ! 
* * * % * * 


, 





1 The author of this parody was, I believe, Mr. Iwan Miiller, then of New 
College. Other contributors to the Shotover Papers were Mr. F. G. Stokes, of 
Merton; Mr. Gordon Campbell, of Exeter; Mr. G. W. E. Morrison, of Queen’s ; 
and Mr. F, §. Pulling, of Exeter, of whom the last three no longer survive. 
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We have smote and maie redder than roses 
With juice not of fruit nor of bud 
The truculent town’s people’s noses, 
And bathed brutal butchers in blood. 
And we, all aglow with our glories, 
Heard ye not, in the deafening din; 
And ye came, O ye Procuratores, 
And ran us all in. 

In this last quarter of a fast closing century the Oxford poets 
who have most arrided their generation by parody are those who 
have signed them with the easily extendable initials A. G. and 
Q. Their works are to be found in their own volumes, or in the 
‘ Oxford Magazine,’ or in the ‘ Echoes from the Oxford Magazine,’ 
and need not be copied here—being, indeed, copyright. A. G. 
delights us most with his Latin, Q. with his English. Both, 
however, begin to cry out for a commentator. Perhaps the 
‘Caliban upon Rudiments’ is Q.’s most brilliant whole, and perhaps 


The crowds that cheer, but not discriminate, 


his most brilliant line. 

After Parody Oxford wit displays itself most in Epigram. 
The epigrams recorded in our older collections are too often in a 
more Rabelaisian taste than, happily, prevails to-day. But some 
few are presentable. The following may not be well known. Our 
friend Mr. Hawkins Browne seems to have been a sound critic of 
verse as well as of tobacco, for he writes of Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality’: 


His Life is lifeless, and his Death shall die, 
And mortal is his Immortality. 


Dr. Abel Evans, bursar of St. John’s, sometimes referred to as 
‘the Epigrammatist,’ certainly deserved his style. He is one 
of the Oxford wits enumerated in the distich 

Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina' poetas: 
Bub, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tickell, Evans. 
His best-known couplet is that on Sir John Vanbrugh, who built 


Blenheim— 
Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 


That on Dr, Tadlow is equally short and pointed— 


When Tadlow walks the streets the paviours cry, 
‘God bless you, sir!’ and lay their rammers by. 





1 An epithet for Oxford, Latinised from Redychen, said to have been its 
British name. 
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Dr. Tadlow seems to have bided his opportunity, and when 
Dr. Evans, as bursar, cut down some fine College trees, he 
retorted, though less incisively : 

Indulgent Nature to each kind bestows 

A secret instinct to discern its foes; 


The rogue a gibbet as his fate foresees, 
And bears a keen antipathy to trees. 


Not to be lightly forgotten, too, is Dr. Crassus, celebrated in 
Terre-silius, who had a great gift for epigram; one of his may 
stand for many. It is ina manner since imitated by Mr. Silas 
Wegg. 

Upon a Butt of excellent neat Port. 


Upon my word and credit, gentlemen, d’ye see, 
I have not smacked such wine in Oxford, since I took my doctor's degree. 


Epigrams have not greatly flourished since the last century 
closed. The art has barely been kept alive among the Professors, 
who alone have had the leisure necessary to give this form of wit 
its proper finish. Specimens by the late Professor Thorold Rogers, 
the late Professor Henry Smith, and the late Professor Jowett 
(who had a unique gift of epigrammatic silence), are still quoted 
over the ‘ excellent neat port’in common rooms. Of the Professors 
still with us it would be impertinent to speak. Among junior 
members of the University the taste for epigram has been sadly 
corrupted by the Lea7 nonsense verse. 

Last, though not least whether for age or dignity, among the 
regular forms of University wit must be mentioned the ‘ ambiguous 
pun,’ once the veritable hall-mark of a University man.! 

In this species of wit Cambridge is said to have borne the bell, 
and Addison ( ‘Spectator, No. 61), who thought lightly of it, 
attributed the advantage of Cambridge to the fens and marshes in 
which that University town was then situated. Perhaps the recent 
drainage of Oxford may account for the comparative neglect into 


1 In garret dark he smokes and puns, 
A prey to discipline and duns, 
The Oxford Sausage, ‘Progress of Discontent,’ by T. Warton. 

It was a mark of Shakespeare’s greatness recognised by his contemporaries 
that, not being a University man, he ‘put down’ the scholars at their own 
games. His best pun was reserved for the christening of a child of the famous 
scholar Ben Jonson. ‘ Ben,’ says he, ‘I have been considering a’ great while 
what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my godchild, and I have 
resolv’d at last.’ ‘I prythee what?’ says he. ‘I’ faith, Ben, I'll e’en give him a 
dozen good Lattin spoons, and thou shalt translate them,’ [Latten was a sort 
of brass. ] 
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which punning has fallen there, for not so very long ago it was 
a fashionable form of wit; of which fact I will offer evidence 
presently. But first a few examples must be given of Puns, or 
rather Punns, as they were practised by our ancestors. Anthony 
i, Wood, that great antiquary, made a collection, which was printed 
in 1751, under the title of ‘Modius Salium,’ or ‘The Bushel of 
Salt’; from which I will make a few quotations, 


1. Under the dialin AdZ Souls quadrangle is written pereunt et imputantur and 
et is just under the figure XI, whereupon Jf. Prestwich used to say, when the 
shadow of the gnomon came to e¢ ’twas Hating-time, 

2. On Merideth, organist of New College : 

Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life and dy’d a merry death. 


3. .What’s your name? quoth proctor Fell to a scholar of Merton, when he 
met him late at night; Gall, answered he. Out, you rascal, replied the proctor, 
do you jeer me ? and forthwith committed him, [Fel is the Latin for gail.] 

Perhaps these few extracts will suffice. The author of Terre- 
jfilius has a panegyric upon punning in his 39th paper. 
‘Never,’ he says, ‘ did this facetious art flourish in such perfection ; 
it heightens the pleasures of conversation, gives a quick goust to 
the toast, a flavour to the wine, and a relish to the enjoyment 
of our friends. How many long summer days and winter evenings 
have I spent at Oxford in this witty and delightful manner! How 
was I pleased, though I was no great artist myself, to hear my 
jovial companions display their ambiguous capacities against one 
another! What a sensible pleasure was it to behold the sheerest 
wit bandied about in so lavish a manner! . . . Oh, Oxford! thou 
British Paradise! what ravishing delights dost thou pour forth to 
thy children! what egregious children hast thou to boast of ! 


—Et hee olim meminisse juvabit, 


After which egregious apostrophe he gives, by way of supplement 
to the old book of Oxford jests, a few illustrations of the art as 
practised in his day; of these it will be enough to quote one. 


A man who lived just by a pound in Oxford, and kept an ale-house, put upon 
his sign these words, viz. ‘Ale sold here by the pound’; which seduced a great 
many young students to go thither out of curiosity to buy liquor, as they thought, 
by weight; hearing of which the vice-chancellor sent for the landlord to punish 
him according to statute, which prohibits all ale-house-keepers to receive scholars 
into their houses; but the fellow being apprehensive what he was sent for, as 
soon as he came into the vice-chancellor’s lodgings, fell a spitting and spawling 
about the room; upon which the vice-chancellor asked him in an angry tone, 
‘what he meant by that?’ ‘Sir,’ says the fellow, ‘Iam come to clear myself.’ 
‘Clear yourself, sirrah!’ says the vice-chancellor, ‘ but I expect that you should 
clear yourself in another manner; they say that you sell ale by the pound.’ ‘No 


at —— eee —— 
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indeed, Mr. vice-chancellor,’ replies the fellow, ‘I don’t.’ ‘Don’t you,’ says the 
vice-chancellor again, ‘how do you, then?’ ‘Very well,’ replies he, ‘I humbly 
thank you, Mr. vice-chancellor; pray how do you, sir?’ ‘Get you gone,’ says 
the vice-chancellor, ‘for a rascal,’ and turned him down stairs. Away went the 
fellow, and meeting one of the proctors, told him that the vice-chancellor desired 
to speak with him immediately ; the proctor in great haste went to know the 
vice-chancellor’s command, and the fellow with him, who told the vice-chancellor 
when they came before him, ‘that here he was.’ ‘Here he is!’ says the vice- 
chancellor, ‘who is here?’ ‘Sir,’ says the impudent ale-house-keeper, ‘you bad 
me go for a rascal, and lo! here I have brought you one.’ But the poor fellow 
paid dearly for his jokes: his licence was taken away, and he was committed to 
the castle prison. 


The Oxford alehouse-keeper, who had not read his ‘ Aristotle,’ 
did not know that it is vicious to carry a virtue to extremes ; and 
so, copying his masters’ habits without their discretion, he fell 
into disgrace. 

It would be tedious to trace the history of the Pun through the 
annals of a century’s wit; let it suffice now to give a few examples 
of the practice nearer our own day. I have in my locked cabinet 
a play called ‘ Pentheus,’ bearing date 1866, by the present! 
Vice-Chancellor, who would have dealt, one feels sure, more tenderly 
with the alehouse keeper of Amhurst’s anecdote. From ‘ Pentheus’ 
I take leave to make a few extracts: 


Pentheus. Enough! I’ve tried your mettle, and I see 
You've lots of brass and lots of irony ; 
For silly words you’ve shown a great facility 
And by this volley proved your volubility, Kc. (p, 15). 
Glaucon. To-night no supper-table shall we see, 
What an izsupportable injury (p. 20). 
Bacchus. But now, and this is for your private ear— 
Ino (aside). His private ear! I'll pry vat e’er it be (p. 24), 


It would take Edward Terry to do justice to the last admirable 
example. Then, skipping a decade, we come to the ‘Shotover 
Papers,’ every number of which contains some specimens of the 


paronomasia. The best is 


THe FRESHMAN’sS SPELLING Boox: 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT OF DIFFERENT SPELLING AND 


MEANING. 
Bone, to crib. Magdalen, an establishment where port 
Bohn, a crib. is absorbed. 
Mare, a kind of horse. Owen, cattle which drive ploughs, and 
Mayor, a kind of ass. are kept in cribs. 
Maudlin, the effect of absorbing port. Ovon, a place where cribs are kept, and 


from which ploughs drive men away. 











' Now the ex-V.-C. (May 8). 
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Before taking leave of this popular form of Oxford wit, let me 
notice a special vein of it worked by a mathematical gentleman 
of Christ Church, still better known as the author of the best 
child’s book the world has ever seen. Too much or too little 
mathematics is equally a hindrance to the appreciation of Mr. 
Dodgson’s meaning, which lies, as an Oxford meaning always 
should, in the mean. I am the proud possessor in its original 
green cover of a tract called ‘The Dynamics of a Parti-cle, with 
an Excursus on the new Method of Evaluation as applied to 7.” 
From this I will quote a few of the simpler puns, 


POSTULATES. 
I 


Let it be granted that a speaker may digress from any one pcint to any other 


point. 
° 


TLat a finite argument (i.e. one finished and disposed of) may be produced to 
any extent in subsequent debates. 


2 
v. 


That a controversy may be raised about any question, and at any distance 
from that question. 
PROP. V. Pr. 
TO CONTINUE A GIVEN SERIES. 
Example.—A and B, who are respectively addicted to Fours and Fives, occupy 


the same set of rooms, which is always at Sixes and Severs. Find the probable 
amount of reading done by A and BD while the Eights are on. 


I will conclude with the story of the Oxford scholar which 
Charles Lamb has made classical by quoting it in one of his Essays 
as an illustration of the law that the worst puns are the best. An 
Oxford scholar meeting a porter who was carrying a hare through 
the streets, accosts him with this extraordinary question : ‘ Prithee, 
friend, is that thy own hare ora wig?’ Lamb's analysis of the 
merit of this anonymous masterpiece is one of the subtlest pieces 
of criticism in English. 

Urpanus SYLVAN, 
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LITTLE ANNA MARK: 


BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


Puitip STANSFIELD stood facing Umphray Spurway in the Provost’s 
limekiln, and this chapter tells the story of what befell between 
them. The hands of the Englishman were still tied behind his 
back, and as the last retreating footstep was heard ascending the 
darksome passage which leads out into Gregory Partan’s Close, 
Captain Philip Stansfield lifted the lantern from the floor on which 
it had been set and held it close to the face of his victim. There 
was no sign of fear or yielding there, only the Yorkshireman’s usual 
calm mastery over time and circumstance. 

‘Yes,’ said Captain Stansfield, ‘ you are a brave man, Umphray 
Spurway. And only with such doI trouble to deal. I will have a 
little agreeable conversation with you before we proceed to business. 
Pray sitdown. Youwill find the edge of the grave very comfort- 
able. You can lean your back against the wall. So! I will 
content me here by the door.’ 

And so saying Philip Stansfield seated himself with his 
shoulders square to the low door which led into the passage 
behind, and with great care disposed a couple of pistols, one on 
either side of him, so as to be ready to his hand in case of any 
attempt at escape. 

With equal philosophy the prisoner obeyed. The stone trough 
(or, as Captain Stansfield called it, grave) was hollowed perhaps 
as much as four feet in the rock. Umphray disposed’ his great bulk 
as best he could. He sat down with his feet hanging into the 
trough, his back leaning against the dusty wall of the-kiln, and 
looked at his enemy with as much nonchalance as if he had 
been a customer come to buy woven cloth for the English market. 

Captain Stansfield opened the catch of the lantern and 


1 Copyright, 1899, by S. R. Crockett, in the United States of America, 
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measured the candle with his eye. Then he pulled a handsome 
gold watch from his fob and consulted the dial. 

‘We have here candle for a good couple of hours and 
about the same time ere day steals upon us. I think we 
can settle all quarrels and sink all differences long ere that, 
Mr. Spurway. Yet there are a goodly array of both. You have 
long had the top hold, sir, and now, when it is my turn, I wish 
you to be certified that with what measure ye have meted, it shall 
be measured to you again. Aha! Master Englishman, I also am 
glib at holy writ. I was bred on the Catechisms Shorter and 
Longer. For I was a child of grace, and in my father’s house had 
many advantages, such as were hidden from your popish and 
prelaticeyes. Why, can you even certify me that you have within 
you the very beginning of knowledge? Do you know “ What is 
the Chief End of Man ?”’ 

Well enough did Umphray Spurway know the first question 
and answer of that marvellous collect of doctrine, the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. But he judged it useless to make any reply 
in kind, to the man who had already declared his intention of being 
his murderer. 

So he contented himself with saying, ‘Sir, I have no regrets 
for those things which I have done. Nor can anything you 
may say to me alter my good conscience toward God and 
man !’ 

Captain Stansfield held up his hands in pretended horror. 

‘Dear, dear,’ he cried; ‘I knew well that little was to be 
expected of a prelatist and malignant! Yet living in a land of 
gospel privilege and almost within cry of Masters Peden, 
Renwick, Shields, and their fellows, I had hoped for a humbler 
spirit. Know you not that “Who vaunts himself, condemns 
himself”? But I will try you again—‘‘ What is effectual 
calling ?”’ 

Still Umphray Spurway was silent. The Captain leaned 
forward and took up one of the pistols in his hand, pointing it 
directly at the Englishman’s head. 

‘I will tell you,’ he said, ‘ this—is Effectual Calling !’ 

And he smiled bitterly as he examined the priming. 

““ Many are called but few chosen.” Oh, Master Spurway, 
the benefits of a careful upbringing! My father used to set me 
pages of the Bible to learn and beat me if I missed so much as 
one word, Gad! how I remember the stiff-backed chairs and the 
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glazed presses in the study where he kept his ratans. The verses 
also I remember, though somewhat less distinctly.’ 

‘Say what you have to say to me and have done,’ Umphray 
Spurway spoke out as though cutting short a loquacious huxter on 
market day. ‘Blasphemy is no ornament to any man’s conversa- 
tion !’ 

Philip Stansfield clapped his hands. 

‘Spoken this time like Peden himself, dear Umphray ; I do not 
yet despair of you, when in such short space a little faithful 
dealing can effectuate so much. Cheered by this, we will now go 
back upon ‘‘ Man’s Chief End.” There ’—he pointed to the grave 
on the edge of which Umphray was seated—‘ whatever learned 
divines may say, that is ‘‘ Man’s Chief End.” The rest is accidental 
—this alone essential, inevitable, uncontrovertible—man’s chief 
and only end, as indeed I hope to prove to you long before the 
dawn.’ 

All this Captain Stansfield uttered, speaking as quietly and 
reverently as a minister laying out the heads of his discourse to 
a listening and obedient people. So far as manner went, Mr. John 
Bell himself could not have spoken with a better grace or a sounder 
discretion. 

‘But now, sir, we must to business,’ he went on in a more 
natural tone of voice. ‘I perceive you are weary of my conversation 
—though I would have you know, sir, that ithas been very generally 
approven by better judges than yourself. But now let us make 
count and reckoning, draw our bills, and give mutual discharge 
like two reasonably honest men.’ 

‘Most willingly!’ said Umphray Spurway, nodding in his 
turn. 

‘ Against me, sir,’ said the Captain of the Corramantee, pre- 
paring to check the items upon his fingers, ‘ you have the follow- 
ing ; oblige by correcting me if I am wrong :— 


Philip Stansfield, Dr., to Umphray Spurnay, Cr. 


£ 8 da. 

Imprimis, To loss of time hunting the said P. 8. with intent 
to killhim , . : : ‘ - ° ‘ . . 10 0 O 
Item, To damage to gates of Miln House clothmill . ‘ 6 9 6 
Item, To three years’ loss of society of the said P. §.’s wife . ” 0 3 


The Total reckons , ‘ ‘ ‘ «» 20-9 9 


‘ We will say, in round figures, ten guineas. I aman easy man. 
And now for the per contra: 
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Umphray Spurnway, Dr., to Philip Stansfield, Cr. 


Imprimis, To proving the said P. 8 guilty of hisfather’s £ sd. 

murder ‘ ‘ a ; ° ; ‘ * i « 100) 6 6 
Item, To three months’ imprisonment in the Tolbooth of 

Edinburgh . . . . ° : = - . . 1000 0 0 
Item, To the death of Dominie Ringrose and XIII. of his 

servants = a ° ° P ‘ P . 1000 0 0 
Item, To alienating the natural affections of hisson , - 1,000 0 O 
Item, Ditto of hiswife . F ° ° ° e ° A Oo a 1 


The Total reckons . . P - 4000 0 1 


Balance due by Umphray Spurway to the aforesaid Philip Stansfield, 
83,9892. 9s. 11d? 


Captain Stansfield maintained his grave and practical method 
of speech through all this enumeration of figures, and at the close 
he turned to Mr. Spurway, who was listening like a man at'a play 
that does not amuse him. 

‘Sir, he said, ‘you owe me a great deal of money, but I will 
discharge your indebtedness at one stroke. Which do you 
choose—sword or pistols? The latter is commonly esteemed the 
easier quittance, and, as I have a pair, it shall be by double entry. 
Both are equal to me !’ 

‘Philip Stansfield,’ said Umphray Spurway, ‘ would you slay 
an innocent man in cold blood ?’ 

‘Am I not loathed in the eyes of all with having already done the 
like to the father that begat me ?’ said Philip Stansfield, rising to 
his feet ; ‘ and, besides, what right have you or any man to say that 
my blood is cold? Devil take you, sir, have you not entrapped 
my wife’s affections that were so precious to me? Have you not 
made my own son hate me? Have you not chased me with dogs 
—yes, with bloodhounds upon the king’s highway? Answer me 
these things, sir! And now you prate of murder in cold blood, 
when I do no more than offer you a choice of two perfectly 
honourable ways of discharging a just debt? I thought that at 
least you were an honest tradesman, Master Spurway, and knew 
how to pay those to whom you were indebted.’ 

‘I do not choose to bandy words with you, Philip Stansfield,’ 
the Englishman replied. ‘ My lifeisin your hand. If you choose 
to murder me here and now—well, it is within your power !’ 

Captain Stansfield looked about the dungeon. The candle 
was flickering a little, the vents of the lanthorn having guttered 
up. He took out a pocket-knife and coolly opened them with 
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the lesser blade. Then he shut the little door again and put 
the lanthorn back again on the floor. His eye fell on Umphray’s 
cloak which Saul Mark had flung downas he entered. The broad, 
soft-brimmed hat was lying beside it. A thought came into his 
head, and he clapped his palm upon his knee with a loud smack. 

‘I have it,’ he said ; ‘ this will suit all parties—you, because it 
will enable you to discharge your obligations, me, because it gives 
me the opportunity to pay a visit I have too long deferred.’ 

He went over to where Umphray sat, and the brave English- 
man made up his mind that his latest hour was come. But Captain 
Stansfield only thrust his hand again into his breast pocket and 
drew out the miniature. 

‘TI will return this,’ he said, ‘tothe original. There is a right 
indefeasibly vested in a husband, to prevent other men carrying 
about his wife’s picture in their bosoms like so many pieces of holy 
cross. The custom offends alike against religion and morality. I 
will give this into my wife’s hands, and, lest I be denied entrance, 
I will equip me for the purpose.’ 

He draw Umphray’s cloak about him and clapped his tall- 
crowned hat upon his head. 

‘Thus equipped I need fear no rebuff,’ he said. ‘’Tis a sad 
confession for the husband of one wife to make, but a man never 
knows to what ill chance he may come in this world !’ 

Upon hearing this Umphray Spurway cried out with fear, 
though hitherto he had been impassive as marble. 

‘ For God’s grace, kill me and be done with it,’ he said; ‘let 
your unhappy wife alone. Has she not suffered enough? Kill 
me, and end this farce !’ 

Philip Stansfield watched his enemy coolly as he agonised in 
his bonds. 

‘Nay,’ he said, almost gently, ‘that must not be. For aman of 
the world, Umphray, your methods are strangely crude. I havea 
better plan. I will be absent an hour—sixty minutes and no more. 
I will leave you a pistol by the cheek of the door here. It is loaded 
and primed. Ifon my returnI observe through the secret spy- 
hole that you bave successfully used it on yourself (I recommend 
the roof of the mouth myself; it is the most certain, where all 
area trifle unpleasant ), I promise you that all scores shall be cleared 
between us. I will do my wife no hurt. But if not, and your 
brains are still unscattered, I shall know that you meditate 
treachery. I will therefore first shoot you through the roof, 
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which has been arranged for such a contingency, and then I will 
go back and kill—well, you know whom I shall kill,’ 

‘You are a devil!’ cried Umphray Spurway, straining at his 
bonds till the veins stood out purple on his brow. 

‘Iam a man of my word,’ said Captain Stansfield with his 
hand on-the low iron door of the kiln. ‘There is the pistol, and 
beside it a little priming powder. Come hither, if you please, 
Mr. Umphray Spurway. Stand with your back to the door and I 
will sever the cord about your hands. Slowly—go very slowly! 
Do not attempt to turn round, or two things will happen which 
you would give your life to avert. There!’ 

With a sharp-edged dagger he severed the rope, and the next 
moment the iron door clanged and the bolts shot without with a 
rasping sound. Umphray Spurway flung himself against the 
aperture, overturning the lantern in his haste. But.he might as 
well have flung himself against the walls of a cavern. The solid 
masonry and yet more solid metal did not even quiver at the 
shock. The sudden darkness startled him. How should he have 
any chance without light? He saw a little red gleam on the 
floor and a whiff of candle smoke came to his nostrils. He bent 
down quickly and lo! the candle was between his fingers, the 
wick still glowing red. It had rolled out of the lantern when he 
overset it, the door being loose on its hinges. | 

Umphray blew cautiously yet regularly upon the fading red, 
and after an anxious moment or two he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the flame start again and the candle burn up as bright as ever. 

There before him, close by the edge of the wall, was the pistol 
his enemy had left him to blow his brains out with, and on a torn 
scrap of newspaper alittle pinch of black priming powder. Philip 
Stansfield had been as good as his word. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


MEANWIULE along the sea front of the town of Abercairn Philip 
Stansfield, wrapped in Umphray Spurway’s cloak, strode fearless and 
unafraid. A light or two dimpled among the shipping, but being 
in safe harbourage most watches had taken the ship’s lantern 
below to play cards with, or, being superstitious, to set beside 
them while they slumbered, 
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Captain Stansfield did not go directly to my mother’s house. 
Instead he made for the exact point at which Provost Partan had 
first paused among the barrels of the quay. But this man did not 
walk softly and with delicate observance, like that worthy chief 
magistrate. He rather stamped along, cursing as he stubbed his 
toe against a hooped cask which had been left sitting on its end 
behind several larger puncheons. And when at last he came to 
the edge and heard the sea lapping under him on the quay edge, 
he did not whisper or whistle ‘The bailie of Mickleham’s coo.’ 
On the contrary he called out loudly like a man, in unquestioned 
authority : 

‘Is the pirogue there ?’ 

‘ Aye, aye, sir!’ came the answer from below. 

‘Ts all ready aboard ?’ 

‘ Aye, sir, all ready to cast off and be over the bar in twenty 
minutes so soon as you are aboard !’ 

‘ Abide then, and be wary,’ he answered, ‘I have yet one more 
touch to tryereIcome. But I shall be with you in half an hour.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, captain, we will wait!’ 

Having settled this matter of discipline and secured his retreat 
Philip Stansfield walked briskly eastward. Before him a pale bar of 
uncoloured light lay across the horizon, outlining the hills higher up 
the Firth and fading into the upper dark blue in which the thinly 
sown stars of morning twinkled. This was the yet far off promise 
of the day. Captain Stansfield had need of haste. Yet upon the 
streets of Abercairn he walked with more careless assurance than 
Gregory Partan himself. 

He stopped before that little house at the corner of the 
Vennel. (It is a changehouse now, and I had a glass of very 
decent Hollands there the last time I was in Abercairn.) He 
seemed well enough acquainted with the locality. For, after stand- 
ing a while in the shade contemplating the house from the other 
side of the way, Philip Stansfield stepped across and tossed a 
handful of pebbles up at a window behind which a dim night 
light burned. My poor mother had been back and forth all night 
long to look for me and perchance also to watch for the return of 
Umphray Spurway. And so now, rising gladly from the bed 
upon which, all sleepless, she had cast herself down, she approached 
the window. 

The lattice was ajar that she might the better distinguish the 
clatter of our returning footsteps. She could hear a voice calling 
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her in a whisper. It made her heart beat—not as young Will 
Lucy had done in Great Marlow, but still it beat. 

‘Mary !’ 

Now, if you have been much about the world and in perilous 
places, of course it is no news to you that though voices differ as 
much as faces, whispers are all alike and cannot be distinguished 
in the dark, differing only as lower or louder, harsher or softer. 

So when for the second time my poor mother, who knew no 
harm and thought none, heard the whisper coming up from below 
—‘ Mary !’—who can blame her for doing what she did—that is, 
rising hastily and throwing her little flowered petticoat over her 
night gear. She ran to the window and there, in the dim filtered 
light of stars and the lucent reflection from the sea, she saw the 
long cloak and steeple-crowned old-fashioned hat of Umphray 
Spurway at the door. Me, whom doubtless she also looked for, 
she could not see. But she ran gladly enough down stairs to open 
the door; for she doubted not but that the Englishman had 
gotten some good news to cheer her heart withal. 

Thus at the door of the sheepfold stood the wolf, and the 
pitiful lamb within ran quickly and joyfully to open to him. 

Captain Stansfield, by the whitewashed side of the house, 
bent his head a little down, listening. He knew that foot. He 
had listened to it before till he was weary, but his ear caught a 
gladness and youth in its springing now that had never been there 
when he knew it. 

‘Umphray!’—the answering whisper came now from just 
behind the panel—‘ Umphray, is that you ?’ 

‘Mary!’ Still in a whisper. 

The chain rattled down, and there in the black of the door- 
way my mother stood, the night wind blowing her white gear 
about and the pretty girlish tangle of her hair. 

The dark figure wrapped in Umphray Spurway’s cloak went 
past her, and the door was shut. The chain was lifted into 
place. 

‘ Wait only a little—there in the sitting chamber—and I will 
bring down the light. You can tell me all your good news 
then! Iam sure you have found him—that he is on his way 
home!’ 

For, at the sight of Umphray in her house in the dark morn- 
ing hours, my mother had suddenly grown conscious of her bare 
feet and disarray. ° 
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But she sped her toilet, and came down the stairs ahoh with a 
candle in her hand, dimpling and smiling like the girl she hath 
remained to the last. When she came to the door, and saw it 
yawn black before her, she felt the heart beat within her again— 
yet not as one afraid, but rather pleasurably. 

Then she entered, crying after her fashion, ‘Tell me of the 
boy—you have found him—you bring me news of him 

And then all suddenly her speech was cut off as the light of the 
candle fell on the tall dark figure which stood resting an elbow 
upon the little mantel-board where the foreign shells were. The 
steeple-crowned hat was thrown upon the table, and the coun- 
tenance which looked down upon her was not the kind English- 
man’s but that of Philip Stansfield, her husband—the face which 
most of all things in the world she feared. j 

‘What—what—what!’ she gasped. And she clutched at a 
pretty neckerchief of a cherry hue which, with pardonable coquetry, 
she had fastened about her neck with a little gold brooch wrought 
in pattern like a bracken leaf, and with a bezil of green stone 
which Umphray had given her, very precious, 

And if Captain Philip Stansfield had not reached his hand 
across and taken the candle out of her nerveless fingers she would 
have dropped it to the ground. But he set it quietly on the 
table beside the pitiful small work-basket, with which, indeed, 
my mother was for ever playing but never completing any great 
works. 

‘Sit down, Mary,’ he said, ‘and be pleased to compose your- 
self. If you do not exhibit all the gratitude and joy usually ex- 
pected from a wife upon her husband’s return after a long absence 
—nevertheless, I am easy, I forgive you. My own behaviour gives 
me uo right to be over-rigid. Is that the key of the schnapps 
cupboard, Mary? It used to hang at your girdle, I remember!’ 

My poor mother had dropped into a stiff-backed elbow-chair, 
her lips trying to form prayers to God but no sound coming 
from them, and her eyes staring uncomprehendingly at the man 
who had been her husband and had lain at her side. 

He stooped and detached the little square-warded key from the 
chain, knowing of old the secret of the catch. Then he went to 
the cupboard in the corner, from which there always came a 
pleasant smell of ginger spice and honeycomb as often as it was 
opened. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘you are as of old, Mary. You keep the 
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Bottles well supplied. I hope his taste in Hollands is as good 
and sound as mine was !’ 

He took a tall glass, filled and presented it to my mother, 
who sat twisting her fingers, so fascinated that she could not take 
her eyes away from his fora moment. So, at least, long afterwards 
she told me. 

‘Drink,’ he bade her. ‘I have much to say to you which you 
must hear and answer. And the time is short.’ 

He gave the glass into her fingers, but they shook so that the 
Hollands was spilled on the floor. Then he filled the glass again 
with a kind of patience not entirely ill-humoured. Indeed, she 
owned that his whole demeanour was wonderfully calm for so 
bad and furious a man. 

‘Set it on the table, he said; ‘do not hurry till you can 
overmaster your feelings. I own this must have been something 
of a surprise!’ 

So saying, he turned away and lifting the curtain which 
covered the little window from the prying eyes of neighbours, he 
looked out. He noted how the flush of dawn had begun to spread 
upwards, and then calmly dropped the blind again. 

‘Drink it now, Mary!’ he said. And with her habitual 
obedience my mother took the glass and drank. 

‘And I also—after you—to your service, madam, and that we 
may prove better friends!’ 

He lifted the glass as high as his head with a gesture not 
wholly ironical, and drank the raw spirits down like so much 
spring water. 

Then at last my mother’s lips formed the word that had been 
on them ever since she had seen Philip Stansfield looking down 
at her from the angle of the mantel-shelf. 

‘You are a murderer!’ she whispered hoarsely as if to herself. 
And again she repeated with yet greater horror on her face, ‘A 
murderer,’ 

Captain Stansfield shrugged his shoulders with the air of one 
who knows how to pardon the inconsistencies of women. 

‘I thought, Mary, we had agreed to let bygones be bygones. 
But since you remind me, I have been called by that name—and 
by others. My own son bore testimony against me—as did also 
Jacob the Supplanter—I mean your friend, Umphray Spurway the 
Englishman. Now, I may have been guilty—or I may have been 
innocent. That I have not for the present time to argue. At all 
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events, I was a rude man in those days, dazed with strong drink 
and the lust of the flesh, What I have suffered I blame no man 
for—except myself. And I forgive all who bore testimony against 
me—save only Umphray Spurway, with whom I have risked my 
neck to reckon. And I have reckoned !’ 

Then again my mother’s lips formed words, spoken hoarsely 
and with effort, but still intelligible words, 

‘You have not killed him?’ she gasped. 

‘You plead for him,’ he went on, smiling bitterly. ‘I cannot 
call to mind that you ever pled for me when I was in greater 
straits. But—-—there, that also is a bygone. Let us be friends, 
Mary, so far as we can. I have not killed him, and if you will see 
eye to eye with me, I promise you my hand shall never touch him !’ 

My poor mother could say no more, but only watched her 
husband as the mouse may eye the ravening monster between 
whose curved claws it lies helpless, 

‘I have no long time to waste, Mary,’ he went on, poising 
himself easily against the little table, which creaked under his 
weight ; ‘I must hasten and get aboard. And I hope not alone. 
You must come with me, Mary !’ 

My mother was not more terrified than before, simply because 
from his first entry she had touched the ultimate of human fear 
and horror. He went on: 

‘ That is, I hope to convince you that there are considerations 
of weight why you should let bygones be bygones and return with 
me. I will not speak words of love to you. For such, I take it, 
are over between us, if, indeed, they ever had a beginning. But 
you are old enough to be governed in your actions by arguments 
more practical. Idesire your company for several reasons. First, 
because I am not the man I was, and I desire to be yet more and 
better than I am at present. You alone can help me to that. 

‘Again, and more sordidly, my brother John, Sleekit Jock, hath 
now the estate, which is our son’s. Tor fear of his neck he will 
send me a full half of all his receipts. Hitherto there hath been 
deducted the portion due to you according to My Lord Advocate 
Stair’s reading of the law. With that in hand as well as brother 
John’s moiety, I shall in short space be able to quit my present mode 
of life,, which I grant you is little better than that of a common 
pirate. But what would you? I was the heir to a large fortune, 
never checked, never corrected, given the utmost liberty by my 
father, who went about his business without remarking me, supplied 
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secretly with money by my mother. What marvel if I became as 
the beasts that perish, if I wallowed in every foul pit and knew it 
not? The very death of my father was laid to my charge, I say 
vot with what justice. I became a condemned parricide—a felon. 
My wife never was truly my wife. Alone and desperate in the dark 
woods I saw her happy in the company of another. I shot at the 
man and I wounded—you. What wonder that you hate me! I 
do not blame you. Yet if you will accompany me over seas, you 
shall have no cause to regret the step. For one thing you will 
travel in the company of your son.’ 

‘What ?’ cried my mother, starting to her feet, ‘ you have nct 
stolen him away ?’ 

‘ He is on board my ship out there in the bay,’ said my father, 
quietly. ‘What more fitting than that we should all seek a new 
land and a new life together ?’ 

‘Oh, cruel—cruel,’ moaned my mother, ‘to take from me my 
boy—my little lad Philip !’ 

‘I presume even you will admit that he is mine also~—my boy, 
my little lad, and the rest of it,’ said Captain Stansfield with some 
heat. ‘ Now, Mary, I put it to you plainly. If youaccompany us 
your son shall go as an honoured passenger. He willsleepin your 
cabin if you like. He will dine at my table, and when we arrive 
in the country to which my thoughts are tending, both you and 
he shall be handsomely provided for. If not——’ 

He paused long enough to give my mother time to moan, 
‘What will you do with my boy? You would not kill him ?’ 

‘That were equally useless and unprofitable,’ said my father. 
‘I would sell him for a slave in the plantations. There are many 
that would give sixty golden guineas for so handsome a lad !’ 

‘You would not—you could not—such things are not possible !’ 
cried my mother. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ continued Captain Stansfield, ‘they are done. 
There are a score of younglings out in the ship yonder, who will 
bring their price when we touch the shores of Carolina, all honestly 
come by, too, and to be sold for honest gold. It is a lawful trade, 
winked at by the government and protected by the magistrates.’ 

‘I cannot go—oh, I cannot! Why torture me?’ moaned my 
mother, rocking herself to and fro in her chair. 

‘I have here something that may prove a more powerful argu- 
ment with you than the slavery of your son,’ he went on with more 
grimness. ‘ What think you of this pretty thing?’ 
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And he tossed into her lap the miniature of herself which he 
had taken out of Umphray Spurway’s pocket. At sight of it my 
mother gave a little shrill cry, knowing by instinct whence it had 
come. For it was a copy of one in her possession which had been 
lost for a time and then again recovered. Caleb Clinkaberry had 
averred that he had found it on clearing out the Yett House. 

‘Whose is this?’ she murmured. ‘I know nothing of this!’ 

‘So he said,’ my father went on, calmly. ‘It was taken by 
the hands of your husband out of the breast of Umphray Spurway. 
Your conscience can tell youif you know any reason why he should 
wear against his heart the picture of a married woman. But that 
skills not. Suffice it that I have left the man shut up in a safe and 
secret place not far from here, and that unless you put a covering 
upon your head and accompany me on board my ship straightway, 
I will go back and slay this Spurway for the shame he has done 
mine honour in the person of my wife. I promise it before God!’ 

‘TI will come—I will come!’ cried my mother. ‘I will not let 
my son be sold alone into captivity. I will go with him!’ 

‘How touching is the love of a mother for her only child!’ 
said my father, thrusting the miniature into his pocket and again 
lifting the blind. 

‘It is growing light,’ he said. ‘Here, Mary, take this cloak. 
Put the hood over your head and wrap yourself well init. The 
air is shrewd and bites. Have you anything you wish to bring? 
If so, make it into a bundle. I will come and help you. Take 
few clothes or adornments. There are plenty of both where you 
are going.’ 

And so, talking all the while and as it were encouraging her, 
Captain Stansfield made my mother put her necessities together 
and take her little money out of the drawer in the secretaire 
where it always lay, as he well knew. Lastly, he strode to another 
cupboard, and there, along old flounces, woman’s gowns and 
ancient gear, he found a riding-coat of his own (for women can 
never suffer to destroy clothing till it falls apart from the moths). 
He put it on, and the two stole out into the broadening twilight of 
the new day, my father carrying my mother’s bundle under his arm. 

It was characteristic of Philip Stansfield that in the streets 
of the town where his person had once been so well known, and 
which was now garrisoned by a troop of soldiers, he walked as on 
his own quarter-deck, his head erect and his hat set with an air. 
The sourish black look of the hunted man was quite gone, and 
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though the old cruelty leaped up on occasion, yet, from this time 
forth he walked and carried himself with no common nobility. 

As they went down the quay my mother said tremblingly, her 
mind doubtless on the strong place behind her where Umphray 
Spurway lay concealed : ‘ You have not killed him, Philip ?’ 

And the Christian name, spoken in such a manner and in such 
circumstances might well have softened a heart of stone. 

‘Killed him?’ answered my father. ‘Why should I kill my 
son ?’ 

Though he took her meaning well enough. 

‘I meant not our son,’ she pleaded, willing still to mollify him, 
‘but—the man you spoke of—back there in the dungeon !’ 

‘T will not slay him—I will not layahand on him. He is safe 
and well in a cellar which must assuredly be opened during the 
day. It belongs to a most respectable magistrate of the town who 
has dealings with us. He will assuredly let Umphray Spurway 
out, and it may be recompense him for any loss.’ 

‘ This is true—you swear it to me ?’ said my mother. 

‘It is true—I swear it!’ answered Captain Stansfield. And 
with this my mother had perforce to be content. But Philip 
Stansfield said nothing about the dreadful alternative he had 
placed before the Englishman. 

The boat’s crew was in waiting, and without further adventure 
these, my strangely assorted parents, came on board the slave and 
pirate ship Corramantee, my father carrying my mother’s bundle 
rolled up in a blue handkerchief spotted with white. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PROVOST PARTAN VISITS HIS LIMEKILN. 


Provost GREGORY ParTaN had risen betimes in the morning in 
spite of his late vigil. A man does not carry the burden of a 
municipality for nothing, but at such a time, when so many 
rogues were about, it was not Gregory Partan, that faithful magis- 
trate, who would spare himself. 

Now I do not know whether you are a connoisseur in smells, as 
I have the fortune or misfortune to be. But to me every room I 
was ever in has its own bouquet, just as each flower and the bark 
of every tree has its particular odour, 
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That of Gregory Partan’s little parlour, where mostly he did 
his business, was a very peculiar and composite one. I have 
never met it during all my travels through the countries of the 
world, save in the houses of the well-to-do town’s folk of the 
trading boroughs in Scotland. It is a scent compound of well- 
polished antique furniture, tinged with hartshorn or other unguent 
used upon shining mahogany and rosewood. In this case it was 
not a close smell of unopened chambers. For at most times the 
window stood several inches open, propped with a book or the edge 
of a chance piece of timber picked up upon the quay. A trace of 
strong waters too, of excellent quality, might have been separated 
and distinguished by the delicate nostril, and much more than a 
trace of the leather binding of Gregory Partan’s great ledgers. 
These stood on a shelf above the Provost’s desk alongside of the 
official library of his office, the Town Dues book, the Burgh 
Records, and a large thin octavo bound in curious black leather 
stamped with an intricate design in gold, which contained the 
rates charged by the officers of His Majesty’s excise upon every 
article, from imported heather besoms to foreign- built ships carry- 
ing His Majesty’s flag. 

Here then Provost Partan sat, and in the simplicity of his 
heart cast up the bills of lading of his latest venture. For the 
Corramantee, described as carrying woollen goods, wines, and 
spirits to the loyal Colonies, belonged wholly to Provost Partan 
of the town of Abercairn, though Philip Staunton, master, was 
entered as owner. 

‘It’s an awesome thing for a Provost an’ an elder o’ the Kirk 
to hae to deal wi’ blakes an’ blackguards. But what can a God- 
fearin’ man do? Siller he maun mak’ or he is nocht thocht o’ 
in this land o’ gospel privileges. An’ there’s simply nae siller in 
the country. Foreign ventures we maun a’ try, if we are no to 
eat yin anither up like minnows in a pond. But, oh, the risk, 
the risk! Forbye the uncertainty whether ye will ever see hilt or 
hair o’ sic deil’s lickpennies again ! 

‘There’s mair nor twa thoosand pounds worth o’ guid gun- 
poother in that ship—twa hunder and saxty casks o’ strong speerit 
(Guid forbid that ony Christan man should pour a drap o’t doon 
his hass!)—forbye guns and whingers an’ gully-knives, for the 
heathen that fear na their Maker to cut yin anither’s throats wi’ 
—Heeven send them speed! And a’ that gear at the mercy o’ a 
set o’ as regairdless loons as defile the face o’ clay! A’ that siller 
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dependin’ on siclike waffs and runagates as Philip Stansfield that 
slaughtered the daddy o’ him—or gat the blame o’t—an’ Saul 
Mark that is as muckle waur than Philip Stansfield, as he is waur 
than Gregory Partan! But what a sailor—what a supercargo! 
He is nae muckle guid at the fechtin’, but he brings hame siccan 
a balance-sheet as haesna entered the port for thirty year. How 
does he manage it? It’s safest no speerin’, Gregory lad! Tak’ 
your gowden guineas, jingle them on the table, see that they 
arena clippit. But never ask whaur they cam’ frae. Na—nor 
whatna fine ship gaed up wi’ the flames mountin’ higher than 
her riggin’. Oh, Gregory Partan, man, gin a’ the minister says is 
true, ye'll hae to answer for this! But there’s aye a day for re- 
pentance—and I’ve lang, lang toleeve yet. Hoots—what’s a’ the 
fret! Gregory, you and me will juist tak’ oor mornin’ to fricht 
awa’ sad thochts !’ : 

So saying the Provost rose and from a recess in the wall con- 
cealed cleverly behind the window shutter, he took a square bottle 
and poured a generous portion of the contents into a dram-glass 
which also stood in the recess. 

‘Here’s to the lads on the Corramantee—a guid delivery, a 
safe return, «nd a heavy bag when Saul renders his next accoont !’ 

It was a long toast for so little a glass, but to even things the 
Provost filled it up again and yet again—till, indeed, the right 
rubric began to creep back to his cheek and even tinge the lower 
portion of his magisterial nose. Gregory stood at the window 
and tasted with lingering relish of palate the excellence of his 
private store. 

‘They'll be clear oot twenty guid sea miles by this, and nocht 
on this side o’ Scotland fit to catch them !’ 

He lifted the bill of lading and glanced down it again. ‘ Pri- 
vate ventures o’ the Captain and Supercargo—I hae no concern 
with these. But I had the gatherin’ in o’ thae orra laddies, 
That’s where the profit comes! 

‘ Item.—Twenty-seven ycung lads, all between the ages of eleven years and 
sixteen years, healthy, strong, willing to be bound apprentice in the Virginian 
and Carolinian plantations—likely to bring 30/.-40/. apiece, say ... . 9000. 

‘Gregory Partan, ye area made man. And doin’ a service 
baith to yoursel’, sir, and to the laddies. For what guid wad they 
hae done here, I wad like to ken, but only run aboot the street 
and gotten themsel’s into mischief. Ye are a public benefactor, 
Gregory lad, though ye get nae thanks for it. But it’s aye some 
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comfort to get in the siller!’ The Provost reached for a large key 
which hung on a nail above the desk. 

‘ll juist tak’ a dauner doon to the auld limekiln and see in 
whatna state thae ill-set loons hae left it. Cleaned wi’ besoms 
and clauts it will need to be after them and their guests! ‘To 
see the treasure”—ha! ha! Aye, mony is the laddie that has seen 
Morgan’s treasure in my faither’s auld limekiln !’ 

So it chanced that Umphray Spurway, lying with his face 
down and the pistol clutched stiffly in his right hand as if he had 
killed himself, heard the sound of heavy footsteps approaching 
his prison-house. With a hurried intake of the breath he nerved 
himself for that which was before him. His plan, thought out 
during the night, was to lie rigid as if dead till his enemy should 
enter, then he would spring up and take his chance with the pistol. 
He had waited in vain all night long for the return of Philip Stans- 
field. Now, his time was at hand. 

‘“ Heard ye ere o’ the Bailie o’ Mickleham’s coo ?”’ hummed 
the Provost, under the flaps of whose waistcoat the choice spirits 
were pleasantly meandering ; ‘davert—what for hae they steekit a’ 
the bolts. Couldna thay hae been content to lock the door 
decently to keep stravaigers oot, withoot giein’ a body a’ this 
trouble ?’ 

‘The Bailie o’ Mickleham’s coo’ interrupted itself while the 
Provost fumbled angrily at the rusty bolts. He had to stoop so 
low that, to say the least of it, the posture was unpleasant for a 
man of his figure and undignified in the chief magistrate of so 
ancient a borough. 

But at that moment something still more undignified hap- 
pened. A strong hand gripped Gregory Partan ere he could rise 
to his feet. A forceful arm dragged him within. The keys were 
jerked from his hand and he himself thrown into the corner like a 
bundle of rags, while Umphray Spurway, having secured the door, 
stood over the Provost pointing the barrel of Captain Stansfield’s 
pistol between a pair of exceedingly astonished eyes. 

At first the eyes of the prisoner, fresh from the Hollands and the 
glare of the bright morning, were dazzled, and he conceived that 
his own familiar ‘ blakes and blackguards’ had lifted up their heel 
against him, He had always had an idea that they might hold 
him to ransom, 

‘And now, Philip Stansfield,’ cried the voice of the angry 
Englishman, ‘ with the measure you mete it shall be measured to 
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youagain. The words are your own. I know not what ill you have 
said or done to that poor lady your wife. But I do know that 
you have not five more minutes to live. I will kill you with the 
very pistol you put into my hands that I might blow my brains 
out with it. To your prayers, man—that is, if you have still any 
hope of the mercy of God to a villain such as you are!’ 

‘ What—eh, preserve us! What’s this ava? I’m no Philip 
Stansfeld or ony siccan unworthy vaigabond. I’m honest Gregory 
Partan, provost o’ this toon, comin’ decently intil my ain cellar, 
that was my faither’s afore me—honest man, he was Dean o’ Guild 
in his day, forbye.Deacon o’ his craft! An’ an honest man—as I 
am this day, sae help me the Almichty Poo’er !’ 

“Gregory Partan,’ cried Umphray Spurway, astonished, ‘ what 
are you doing in this place—where men have been throttled, 
bound, robbed, and well-nigh done to death? I hold you re- 
sponsible for all that has been transacted here this night!’ 

‘Umphray Spurway,’ cried the Provost, rising to his feet and 
groping towards the Yorkshireman, ‘surely ye canna think siccan 
thochts o’ me that has been your frien’ ever since ye cam’ to this 
Ye maun hae gotten a clour aboot the croun that 


countryside. 
But in the name of fortune what brocht 


will hae dung ye silly. 
ye here ?’ 

‘Let us first get out of this place, and then, when I see day- 
light, I will reckon with you, Provost Partan!’ said Umphray 
grimly. 

‘That will we and blythe,’ cried the Provost, cheerily. ‘I 
was just comin’ my ways doon to get a lippie or twa o’ Hollands 
oot o’ a bit corner cupboard I hae here. Gin ye will join me, ye 
will mak’ me prood.’ 

‘I have work to do that will wait neither bite nor sup,’ said 
Umphray, as he opened the door, and the two men came out into 
the passage. ‘I must ask you to lend me your hat—this or 
another, sir. We will settle the price again. The murderer and 
parricide, Philip Stansfield, was in this place last night, and he 
left me to proceed to his wife’s house with the declared intent of 
committing murder,’ 

‘Philip Stansfield in Abercairn—mercy on us! He doesna 
want the confidence. It is a direct reflection on me, the provost 0’ 
the ceety. I'll summon the watch. I'll call oot the train-bands. 
Dod! I'll do mair nor that—I’ll come wi’ ye mysel’!’ 

As they passed through the mahogany-polish-scented study, 
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Gregory Partan took his Sabbath hat off its nail, and the twomen 
made their way rapidly to the little house in the vennel. All was 
still and peaceful as they paused in front of the doors. The 
windows were blinded, and a curiously belated air of night and 
sleep contrasted with the open doors and cheerful windows on 
either side, which were crowded with faces interested in the 
movements of two such notable men. 

They went to my mother’s door and tried the latch. It was 
unlocked, and as they entered and shut it behind them, the night- 
chill of an unopened house struck cold and heavy upon them. 
Umphray Spurway strode with fearful heart from room to room. 
He clambered up the narrow stairs in half a dozen bounds. Before 
every shut door and black closet he stood gasping with a horrible 
fear lest he should come suddenly on some sight too ghastly for 
human eyes. But all above was emptiness and stillness, the dank 
sweat of night upon everything. 

He thundered downstairs again to find the Provost holding a 
steeple-crowned hat in his hand. He was smiling a little, and 
seemed about to speak jocosely. But the Provost’s jest, if indeed 
he had been about to make any, was stricken from his lips at the 
sight of the face of Umphray Spurway,. 

‘He has carried her off—the villain. He has captured her 
son and carried them both to the plantations to sell for 
slaves!’ 

‘Hoot na,’ said the Provost, ‘ye never can tell—a woman is 
ayea woman. They’re juist terrible forgiein’. And ye ken we 
a’ try them sair. He’ll aiblins hae spoken her fair and saft—and 
she'll hae gane back to her auld love for a’ that he is a black- 
guard , 

‘Hold your cursed lying tongue,’ thundered Umphray, roused 
out of himself, as the wily provost intended that he should be, ‘I 
tell you she hated him—loathed him. Did she not lie weeks in 
the hospital here from the wound his hand gave her ?’ 

‘ Aye, aye, they are verra lang sufferin’, the weemen,’ said the 
Provost calmly, looking about him. ‘But we will do no guid 
here. I misdoot that the nest’s empty and the bird flown!’ 

‘I tell you, sir, she would never have gone willingly. She 
must have been forced. I know her heart !’ 

‘Like aneuch! ’ assented the Provost, ‘ but some 0’ the weemen 
fowk hae twa sides to their hearts—yin for the auld love and the 
ither for the new. But they aye keep the warmest for the auld. 
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Tak’ my advice an’ think nae mair aboot her, Umphray. She 
maun be gye licht-headed. There’s as guid fish F 

But Umphray Spurway was gone. He had fled the ancient 
emptiness of the proverb which he knew was coming. 

‘Hey, mon, leave me my hat, and tak’ your ain wi’ ye, 
Umphray !’ 

But the Englishman only cried over his shoulder impolitely, 
‘To the devil with you and your hat!’ 

‘ Aweel,’ said Gregory, philosophically after minutely examin- 
ing the steeple-crowned article he held in his hand, ‘I hae nae 
objections. There was a bit hole or twa in the croun o’ my 
auld yin, and this is as guid a beaver as ever was coft for siller. 
Aye, aye! Ech-how, aye—but Providence is ever a kind 
provider.’ 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘CORRAMANTEE.’ 


WHEN Anna Mark and I found ourselves on board the Corramantee, 
it seemed as if we had been dropped suddenly into another world. 
The whole affair remains curiously distinct. I remember the 
uneasy feeling of the water as the boat directed her way among the 
scattered lights of the harbour. Then we were handed up the 
black side by sailors like so much merchandise. Will Bowman 
had been left on the quay, gagged and bound, in charge of two 
men of the crew. I can yet call to mind the partial illumination 
of Saul Mark’s black bushy beard and silver ear-rings as he, sat 
nursing the lantern in his lap and directing the course of the 
boat towards the ship. Anna was on one side of him, I on the 
other, and once for comfort I passed my hand cautiously about 
his back, hoping to touch Anna’s. But instead I must have laid 
my fingers on Saul Mark’s brown paw as he sat controlling the 
tiller, for he turned upon me with a sharp oath which made me 
jump. 

The deck of the Corramantee was a piled confusion of boxes, 
tarpaulins, coils of rope, mixed with exceedingly solid objects 
which I suspected to be shrouded cannon. Yet the sailor men 
knew their way at a run through these obstructions and up among 
the cordage as well as I did up our garret stairs. 

‘Follow me, sir!’ said Saul Mark as soon as we were within 
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the circle of light which came from lamps fixed low behind the 
bulwarks, so as to shed no light beyond the deck of the ship. 

This I essayed to do, and plunged down a dark flight of stairs 
in imitation of the supercargo’s method of descent. My foot slipped 
and I would have assuredly fallen and broken my neck, if he had 
not stretched out his hand and grasped me as I fell. 

‘Get in there,’ he said, peremptorily, ‘you will find blankets 
in the corner. To-morrow we will consider where to bestow you. 
Anna will come with me to my own cabin!’ 

So saying, he went out, taking the light with him, and I was 
left alone in a dark place with the scuttling of innumerable rats 
all about me. It was infinitely worse than the Provost’s limekiln, 
and had it not been for the thought of Anna on board with me, 
I think I should have sat down and cried. 

As it was I groped about in every direction till I found that I 
was in a little wooden cell of some ten feet square, filled mostly 
with stores and with barrels which were caked all over the side with 
salt. But inthe corner, as Saul Mark had said, I found a mattress 
made of some sort of foreign fibre, curled as fine as hair, and kept 
in place by little slats of bamboo on the under side. I came also 
upon a couple of blankets, which I drew over me with no small 
thankfulness when I had laindown. For the night was cold and 
the place, as it seemed to me then, incredibly damp and musty— 
though indeed nothing past the ordinary of merchant ships. 

‘I will not go to sleep,’ I said to myself; ‘ how do I know that 
they have not brought me here to murder me ?’ 

Yet I must have slept and that soundly, for it was far into 
the next day before I waked. In my dreams I thought myself 
back again on the swing unter the trees at the gable end of the 
old Miln House. Anna Mark was swinging me, standing behind 
and first pulling me higher in one direction, then pushing me 
forcefully in reverse. At first the movement was pleasant, but 
afterwards I wished her to stop. Yet for the life of me I could 
not cry out, till finally I woke in an agony of fear and cold 
perspiration. 

Then instead of the pleasant trees and the rustling leaves, the 
deep cool ravine, and the soft hushing roar of the weir, J saw only 
the blackness of darkness. I smelt the dank smells of the ship’s 
belly. I heard only the water slogging against the ship’s side. 
Yet my sensations were real enough. I staggered to my feet, 
letting the clothes fall away from me, and lo! the first thing I 
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knew was that a bulkhead swung round and struck me on the 
brow. The next moment I sat down unpleasantly on the sharp 
ironbound corner of a box. I was rattled like a pea in a bladder 
at the end of a boy’s stick, so that presently I was glad to succumb 
again on my blankets, hoping for some surcease of these strange 
disturbing motions. 

It was not the strength so much as the irregularity of these 
sinkings and upheavals which troubled me. <A long upward 
heave would be followed by a quick drop. Then came a resound- 
ing clack as the ship struck what to me seemed a solid rock. 
Again there would bea rebound and another heave at right angles 
to the first. Now I appeared to be tossed ina blanket against the 
ceiling. Anon having left all my vital parts sticking there 
above me, I was hurled, a mere empty shell, void of all but 
misery, into the abyss. 

But I need not enlarge. These sensations are common to all 
who go down to the sea in ships. Or at least, they are the lot of 
most, and the cruel sport of the happily immune. 

It was high day outside when the door opened and I saw my 
father stand before me in his blue coat with the gold braid, a 
sailor behind him in a striped shirt and white trousers, holding a 
lantern in his hand. 

I rose to my feet also, for I did not wish to shame my 
courage. 

‘ Ah, Philip,’ he said, ‘ so you have joined the Corramantee as 
a pressed man. You area brave boy. Come up to breakfast!’ 

At the very name of food, I could scarce contain myself, so 
strong a loathing had come over me. I think Captain Stansfield 
must have noted my pale countenance. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘ you are somewhat squeamish. That happens 
on a first cruise to the best seamen. Dick, bring him a glass of 
brandy from my cabin!’ Which, when I had drunk, I thanked 
him for, and felt somewhat -better. 

But judge what was my astonishment on going into the cabin 
to find my dear mother sitting there with her hands on her lap, 
her lips white, and such a look of fear in her eyes as I had never 
seen in them since the night at the Yett Cottage of New Milns. 

She did not rise, but only held out her poor hands with a 
little pitiful appeal. I ran to her, and she clasped her arms about 
my neck, Then, though she had not cried at all before, she now 
laid her head on my shoulder and wept aloud. So I stood 
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there all a-tremble in my knee-joints. For, what with the 
uncertainty of the ship, the brandy wambling in my inside, and 
my mother’s head heavy on my shoulder, I thought I should fall 
down in the place where I stood. Nevertheless, I did not, but 
stood it out, till my poor mother stilled her sobbing and dried her 
streaming eyes. Yet I think the exercise did her good ; and then 
for a while after she did not say a single word, but alternately 
touched her eyes with her kerchief and patted my cheek with 
her thin fingers. 

- Then presently, the vessel lurching violently to one side, I 
was thrown on the cushions, and, upon recovering myself, I found 
myself face to face with Anna Mark, who greeted me with a 
bright and reassuring smile. 

‘Anna!’ cried I; ‘it is good to see you, Anna!’ 

For, indeed, I felt that nothing could long go far amiss where 
she was. Nay, the very dancing light in her eyes helped me to be 
brave. And so it was always. I have in my time set up fora 
respectably courageous man, but I have never evened myself to 
Anna Mark. 

‘Philip,’ she said, ‘I have been speaking to your mother. 
We are friends now.’ 

For this my wondrous lass had instantly assumed the care of 
our poor mother upon her first coming on board. She had for- 
gotten her own terror in little delicate ministrations to the 
woman who misliked her. All this was so exactly characteristic 
of Anna that the tears came into mine own eyes, and I could not 
even find in me the courtesy to thank her. Not that she thought 
of that, for it was always a pleasure to her to take the burden of 
the troubles of others upon her shoulders. 

Then came my father in. For he had gone about his business 
es soon as he had seen my mother lay her head on my shoulder, 
and heard the first of her clucking sobs. (Shame it is to speak 
so of my mother, but I must use the word which tells the exacti- 
tude of the thing !) 

‘Mistress Mary,’ he said, ‘ will you be pleased to come on 
deck. The motion is easier there, and methinks the air will do 
you good !’ , 

He spoke with a courtesy which was certainly new and wonder- 
ful. My mother lifted her head, and answered, ‘I thank you!’ with 
alittle motion of the head which was strange to see. It was taught 
to all well-bred maids in my mother’s time, and was considered of 
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the highest breeding before the invention of the more gtaceful 
curtsey of modern times. 

And then what a sight I saw! J, a hill-bred boy, whose 
view of the sea had never been more than might be gotten from 
a row-boat in a harbour, or a glimpse of the white-dotted blue 
plain of the sea from a forth-looking mountain top, saw nothing 
on every side of me but the chasing blue billows tipped with 
white, and far away to the right the loom of the land through 
the midday heat. 

And the Corramantee, which last night had been only a 
turmoil of tortured blackness, was now a beautiful ship, square- 
rigged before, schooner-rigged aft, with a clean-cut bow, a 
broadish beam, and a shape that tapered aft. She sat low in the 
water, leaning over a little in the light wind. Then what a 
mountain of snowy canvas floated above. How long and beauti- 
fully tapering was her main-mast, how staunch and sturdy her 
bowsprit and foremast! And then the winking brasses, each 
anew poem! The decks were snow white as those of one of His 
Majesty’s ships. For, to do him justice, Provost Gregory had 
spared no expense on her outfit, and the imperious angers of 
Captain Stansfield and the seamanship of Saul Mark kept all in 
the primest order. 

When the Corramantee put into port, as every vessel in the 
world must sooner or later, all this was changed. The white sails 
were replaced by others patched and brown. The masts were 
painted to represent worm-eating and dryrot. The fine long 
guns were shrouded in tarpaulin, with a debris of boxes and bales 
on top scattered every way. The glistening carronades were dis- 
guised or trundled ont of sight. Nothing save the taut and 
perfect cordage betrayed to the eye that one of the smartest ships 
of her size in the world, with as daring a crew as ever trod deck- 
plank, was lying peacefully at anchor amid a score of peaceful 
merchantmen. 

These things, of course, I mostly learnt afterwards. For at 
first I was too much taken up with anxiety with regard to our 
position on board and too much concerned about my mother to 
ask any unnecessary questions. And, indeed, of incident on our 
outward cruise there was hardly any. 

Once, however, I was on deck when the look-out away up on the 
high cross-trees cried out something sharply, which the mate, a 
thick-set Scot from Tillicoultry, made him repeat. Nosooner had 
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he grasped the purport of the message than he clutched a brass 
telescope and swung himself up into the shrouds with the agility 
ofa monkey. Then a few moments afterwards Saul Mark and 
the Captain came on deck. All sail was crowded on, and I shall 
never forget the look of keen alertness on all the men’s faces as 
they crowded forward and gazed across the blue leaping sea towards 
that unseen something which had been reported on the horizon. 
For me, I could distinguish nothing save the unstable plain of 
ocean and the white balancing wings of sea-birds. Then Captain 
Stansfield, with a gallant air, asked that he might be allowed to 
escort my mother below ; whereupon she took his arm, as douht- 
less she had done when he had come as a young wooer to her 
father’s manor. Anna Mark was to have gone along with her, 
but with deft alacrity the rogue hid herself behind a carronade 
which still wore its harbour rigging. 

As for me, I went forward among the men, and though one of 
these ordered me below and saw me leave his side of the deck, no 
further notice was taken of me. 

Captain Stansfield and Saul Mark, with Lambie the Tillicoultry 
mate a little behind them, were on the quarter-deck eagerly ex- 
amining the chase. I could now see the ship, a huge tower of 
canvas half sunk under the pale whitish-blue line of the horizon. 

She mounted fast and we would soon have overhauled her. 
But long before I could see anything save the topmasts of the 
vessel we were in pursuit of, I could hear the man on the look- 
out calling again and again. This time Saul Mark climbed up to 
the station in the cross-trees with a telescope. 

‘Four others—five—six. We are overhauling more every 
moment. Two are ships of war—British by their rigging!’ 

My father laughed loudly, and shut up his telescope with a 
click. 

‘ We are not metal to scratch such a tartar as that. It must 
be the Jamaica convoy—six ships of war, by gad! and thirty sail 
of merchantmen !’ 

Instantly the men relaxed their strained attention, and the 
course of the ship was changed. The white towers of sail dis- 
appeared again over the blue line, or rather sank slowly into it and 
we were alone once more in the centre of that tireless circle of sea. 


All this while the ship was worked as steadily and regularly 
as Umphray Spurway’s mill, as, indeed, Will Bowman often said, 
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Now Will was an active fellow, strong, and quick at learning. Be- 
sides, what stood him in good stead now, he had been in his youth 
much among the fishermen of Whitby. So ropes and sea-heavings 
came easier to him than to me. As much as they would let him, 
he became one of the crew; and could reef, and steer, and scramble 
with any of them—jobs I had very literally no stomach for. 

But our chief occupation on board was looking after and 
cheering the twenty-seven poor boys so cruelly torn from their 
homes, some entrapped, some cozened, others again plainly stolen 
away from widowed mothers, who had no means of avenging or 
even tracing their loss. For the town of Abercairn and its 
surrounding villages had been swept as a city is sometimes rid of 
its stray dogs, by the hunters of men. 

These poor lads had been carried away, and their fate was to 
be sold for slaves in the plantations. There were even a few 
among them, against whose parents certain in high place had 
grudges. It was no difficult matter to punish such recalcitrants 
by picking up a son, who in the gloaming of a long summer’s 
day or early winter's afternoon might be running wild at ‘ tig’ or 
‘hide and seek’ among the barrels of the quay. 

Anna, Will, and I had the free entrance of the ‘ barracoon’ at 
all times. It was at best a dark evil-smelling hole, as may well 
be imagined, and the boys left to themselves would speedily have 
made it a horror and a loathing. But Will and I divided them 
into watches. We appointed officers to see that cleanliness was 
enforced with the utmost strictness. We obtained permission to 
bring the boys up for air in gangs of eight at a time, for whom 
we were responsible. In this manner the place was kept fairly 
clean and healthy. Anna and I carried down the salt beef and 
biscuit upon which they were fed. There was, however, no scant- 
ing of the fare, which was of good quality enough. For it was 
the interest of the privateers that they should bring their captives 
to market in prime condition, any disease or underfeeding making 
a great difference in the price. 

It is a strange thing that on this privateer, or, to be plain, 
pirate ship, there was none of that equality common on such 
cruises. Only once did I ever hear a man before the mast speak 
back to one of the officers, And the next moment Saul Mark had 
knocked him senseless with a marlin spike. For a moment or two 
things looked ugly, for some of the men growled ominously. But 
Captain Stansfield came along the deck, as it seemed, in a matter 
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of three strides to where Saul still stood with the spike in his 
hand. 

‘Show me the man that dares do aught but his daty on this 
ship!’ he cried in a voice like thunder. ‘To your posts, men!’ 
’ And in an instant the whole ship’s crew stood at attention on the 
deck, with a regularity and discipline beautiful to see. All, that 
is, save the man who lay senseless along the deck. 

‘Speak up, Mr. Supercargo,’ he said, ‘ what is this man’s fault ?’ 

Then Saul Mark told briefly the words the man had used in 
refusing to obey his officer. 

‘ Did this man sign the ship rules and subject himself to the 
conditions ?’ asked Captain Stansfield of the crew. 

‘ Aye, aye, sir!’ came the answer, without apparently one dis- 
sentient voice. 

‘ And he has struck his officer. You all know the punishment 
for that offence by our articles of association. Have any of you 
aught to say ?’ 

A tall fellow stepped forward, saluted, and said, ‘This man is 
my brother, sir, and the second mate has been putting his spite 
on him all this cruise, because of something that happencd 
ashore ; 

‘Mr. Kirgan,’ said my father, turning to the second mate, a 
fierce little Irishman, ‘I do not ask you anything of this. But 
tell me only what order did you give this man ? 

Kirgan, a wiry, bullet-headed fellow with a ferocious squint, 
answered curtly enough, ‘I bade him to wash my socks !’ 

‘Mr. Kirgan,’ said Captain Stansfield, speaking severely, 
‘there are boys aboard whose duty it is to wash your stockings. 
In future you will not order my able seamen to perform such work. 
Yet, considering the man’s insolence, I say not that your brother 
hath gotten more than his due! Take him away to the sick bay !’ 

The crew broke into three rousing cheers, which the Captain 
acknowledged solely by turning his back and walking away from 
them. Mr. Kirgan sent a look after him of deadliest hatred. 
The man whom Saul had knocked down was at once removed by 
his brother and one of the sailors of his watch. 


(Je be continued.) 
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‘A charming book.’—Datry News. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown &vo. 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of ‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c. 
And Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


SPECTATOR.‘ The epistolary formula in fiction had already been worn pretty threadbare when Wilkie 
Collins apparently gave it its coup de grace. It has been reserved, however, for Mrs, Fuller Maitland and Sir 
Frederick Pollock to lend the convention fresh life and charm.’ 

ATHEN.EUM.—‘ The book is charming as a revelation of the character of the two delightful people who 
realise that their own life is done as far as feeling new emotions and new love is concerned, but are still young 
enough to enter into the lives of the younger people who surround them. . . . The method of collaboration here 
adopted seems a new, and is certainly a highly successful experiment.’ 

LITERATURE.—' The charm of the book lies mainly in that slowly elaborated presentment of character 
in which no method can rival the epistolary. . . . Every page in the book is pervaded by a charm which one 
values in proportion to its increasing rarity—the charm of scholarship.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—-These delightful compositions form a qualification to the familiar statement that in 
England letter-writing is a lost art. They possess the charm of old masterpieces written for private perusal 
only : their spirit is urbane and their style as polished as it is unaffected.’ 

OBSERVER.—‘The authors may well be proud of their joint work. Bright, light, gossipy, interesting, 
anecdotal. The letters are all this and something more, for they are intensely human and wonderfully fresh.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ This is a book that bids fair to achieve a reputation. The feat of telling a story and 
revealing character by the exchange of letters between two imaginary correspondents has rarely been accom- 
plished with so much art, power, and charm.’ 

MORNING POST.—‘ Better worth reading than many novels that achieve success.’ 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.— There is a vigour, and yet a dainty fascination about the correspond- 
ence by which the reader is fairly carried away captive. A thread of romance, too, binds the letters together 
and gives them a sustained interest.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘The whole book is scholarly, soothing, delightful, and should certainly he 
secured by every reader who can appreciate legitimate literary work.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The thought and talk of a really clever and cultured man and woman. .. . Not 
to be charmed by them is to prove oneself a Philistine.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE This is a book which a reader must discover for himself. The reader who 
appreciates quiet humour and neat workmanship is bound to like it.’ 

GUARDIAN.— An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed among novels because it has 
story and a plot and fictitious characters, all very skilfully fitted into an epistolary plan and brought to a happy 
conclusion. But it is more than a novel, inasmuch as it gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming little scraps 
of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and flying commentary upon men and manners.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MA MERE >; 
Or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. 
By the VICOMTE JEAN DE LUZ. 


London: SMITH ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WILLIAM MUIR’S ‘THE CALIPHATE.’ 
With Maps. THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. 


By Sir WILLTAM MUIR, K.C.M.G., LL.D., &c., Author of ‘The Life of Mahomet,’ 
‘The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,’ &c. 

SPEAKER.—‘ Few men are better qualified than Sir William Muir by original research in the literature of the 
East to describe from the historical standpoint “‘The Caliphate: its Rise, Decline and Fall.” He made him- 
self years ago an authority on the personal career and classics of Mahomet. .. . The contrast between Turkey 
and Persia in respect of religious toleration is impressively shown in not the least attractive chapter of this 


luminous and scholarly survey.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 


Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the Younger of Them. Kdited by ARCHIBALD 
Birt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. _ 
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RURAL ENGLAND. 





‘A series of books of really incomparable freshness and interest.,—ATHEN 2UM. 
‘ Books unsurpassed in power of observation and sympathy with natural objects by anything 
that has appeared since the days of Gilbert White.—DAILY NEWS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD JEFFERIES, 





THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; or, Sketches of 


Natural History and Rural Life. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘Delightful sketches. The lover of the country can hardly fail to be fascinated whenever he may happeu to 
open the pages. It is a book to read and keep for reference, and should be on the shelves of every country 
gentleman’s library. SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘To read a book of his is really like taking a trip into some remote part of the country, where the surroundings 
of — cme ty = much what they were thirty or forty years ago. Mr. Jefferies has made up a very pleasant 
volume, —GLOBE, 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
_ _‘A volume which is worthy of a place beside White’s ‘‘Selborne.” In closeness of observation, in power of 
giving a picture far beyond the power of a mere word-painter, he is the equal of the Selborne rector—perliajs 
his superior, This is a book to read and to treasure. —ATHEN ZUM, 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘We have rarely met with a book in which so much that is entertaining is combined with matter of real 
practical worth.’—GRAPHIC, 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢. 


‘The one great charm of Mr. Jefferies’ writings may be summed up in the single word “graphic.” He hasa 
rare power of description, and in “ Hodge and his Masters” we find plenty of good reading.’—STANDARD. 





COMPANION VOLUMES TO THE ABOVE: 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM; being the 


Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘As a specimen of word-painting, the description of the quaint old fishing village close to the edge of tlie 
North Kent. marshes can hardly be surpassed.... The book is capitally written, full of good storier, and 
thoroughly commendable.” —THE ATHENZUM. 


FOREST TITHES: and other Studies from Nature. By the 
Author of ‘Woodland, Moor, and Stream’ &c. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


‘The book should be read. It is full of the spirit of the South Country, and as we read it we seem to har 
again the clack of the millwheel, the cry of the water-fowl, and the splash of fish.’ —SPECTATOR. 


ALL THE YEAR WITH NATURE. By P. Anpersoy 


GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘Of the 28 papers composing the volume there is not one which does not brim over with love of Nature, 
cbservation of her by-paths, and power of sympathetic expression.’-—OBSERVER. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS. Selections from the Writings 
of JOHN BuRROUGHS. With Illustrations from Photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘An excellent example of its kind, pleasant, chatty, and readable ... fresh and graphic, instinct with 
country sights, scents, and sounds.,—-LAND AND WATER. 


, 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. by 
Mrs. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady Constance Lytron. Seventeenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Dean Hots, in an article upon the work in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ says :—‘ There is not time for further 
enjoyment of this sweet, spicy “ Pot-Pourri” ; no space for further extracts from this clever and comprehensive 
book ; only for two more earnest words to the reader—Buy it,’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THREE RECENT 6s. NOVELS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Second Edition. 


SPEAK ER.—‘“ The Black Douglas ” strikes us as being, upon the whole, the strongest piece of work we have 
—— from Mr, Crockett. The result is a book which grips tne imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD,.—‘The story is from beginning to end a most thrilling one, love, adventure, humour, 
pathos, wholesomely mingle, but its chief note is that of terror, and it is struck with the hand of a master.’ 

OBSERVER,— Full of “go” and excitement, it will delight those who revelled in the fierce action of “The 
Raiders.” Mr. Crockett's absorbing romance is excellently illustrated by Mr, Frank Richards,’ 

ACADEMY.—‘A stirring story of fighting and loving and vengeance.’ 

YORKSHIRE POST.— A brilliant piece of work: one of the best stories we have met for some months.’ 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘ A charming book, written with intense vigour, and one that will compel the reader, 
when once started on it, not to put it down till the last page is reached.’ 

LITERARY WORLD.— We really think that in *‘ The Black Douglas” there is even more vigour, more swing, 
more pith, than there was in “ The Red Axe.” .. . In a word, Mr. Crockett is in fine feather.’ 

GLASGOW DAILY MAIL.— Altogetber the story is a stirring and effective tale. The action is rapid; the 
characters boldly drawn and true to the life.’ 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD 
(E. and H. HERON), Authors of ‘ Tammer’s Duel, &e. 


BOOKMAN,.—‘ A really first-rate novel. Rallywood is the ideal hero—calm, confident, and unflinchingly 
honourable. . . . The dialogue is cleverly written, and the story goes on without a break in its interest from first 
page to last. It is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the class that we have read.’ 

CRITIC,— A thorougbly sound and satisfying romance of the very latest school, at once original and really 
well written.’ 

SPECTATOR.—‘ The plot is fresh, the intrigue ingenious, the portraiture vivid, and the treatment unhack- 
neyed. . . . Altogether this is a fierce and vivid romance.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘A very good story, full of thrilling adventure, and containing some smart dialogue.’ 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘ Since the days when Dumas’ novel, “The Three Musketeers,” dazzled the world with 
its Gascon adventurer, nothing finer in fiction has appeared than the hero, John Rally wood.’ 

ATHENAZUM.— A well-written and lively romance.’ 

PUNCH.—‘A very good story ; lively, picturesque.’ 

LCHO.— Not only one of the most absorbing and successful modern romances issued since the days of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” it has the additional merit of being much more plausible than its prototype.’ 

MORNING POST.— Commendable directness marks the authors’ manner of telling their story, which may be 
relied on to hold the attention of the reader to the close.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ A clever story and good literature. The book has freshness and strength, and will be enjoyed 
alike by the critical, and by the mere lover of a fine dramatic and romantic story.’ 

SHEFFIELD D. AILY TELEGRAPH.— A strong novel, which is something more than a novel of adventure, 
and written with much charm and delicacy.’ 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘ A very remarkable story of modern political life. ... Few stories of the kind 
have appeared recently which exercise so powerful a fascination over the reader.’ 


GOD’S GREETING. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 


ATHEN#UM.— This novel is meant for grown- up people, and its obvious sympathy with the life and troubles 
of Lancashire wage-earners will commend it to many.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE.—‘ A thoughtful, powerful novel. ... Mr. Leigh is like Mrs. Gaskell in his thorough know- 
ledge of the Lancashire operators’ ways of thought, while he can claim a more thorough acquaintance with their 
work than a lady could be expected to acquire.’ 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘ A story of this, our day, and no common story, but one of remarkable vigour 
and power, graphic and realistic in its pictures of South Lancashire industrial and social life, marked by moral 
fervour, but devoid of cant, a strenuous contributor to the controversy on the causes that set capital and labour 
in conflict, a psychological study of wondrous breadth and depth. Both on its analytical side and in the fatalism 
to which it inclines, it reflects to some extent the manner of George Eliot... . The plot is evolved with skill 
and naturalness, and grips the reader to the end.’ 

CRITIC.—‘ The name of Mr. J. (:. Leigh is unfamiliar to me, but he can write more than a little, This is a 
powerful book.’ 

SPECTATOR,.—‘ Strangely compounded of strength and weakness, sense and sentimentality, sympathy and 
prejudice, realism and melodrama, accurate local and technical knowledge and ignorance of the ways of the world,’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,— An interesting and valuable picture of Lancashire life.’ 

OBSERVER.—‘ A really interesting story.’ 

SUNDAY SUN.—‘A modern social story . . . brightly written and convincing.’ 

GLASGOW IERALD, — A powerful story, instinct with character, and rising at times to dramatic intensity.’ 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH,—*‘ The story of a labour struggle in Lancashire by one who shows on 


every page his thorough knowledge of mines and mills and of the people who have to do with them. . . . The 
book is one which should be read, and once read it is not likely to be forgotten.’ 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
ri 








POPULAR 6/- NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


PPP Deron 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. | By A. GONAN DOYLE. 








HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth 
Edition. 
TIMES.—‘ A book which will take rank with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work... . The story 
is a story of a great passion worthily told,’ 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 
dition. 

STANDARD.—‘ An exceedingly able book. We 
doubt if any other living woman could have 
written it. ... It isa work which does her heart 
and imagination infinite credit.’ 


Third 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. 

TIMES.—‘A story which the reader follows 
with excited curiosity, and his characters are not 
only admirable in tbemselves, but true to their 
period. The opening scene is of the essence of 
romance, and worthy of Dumas... . In brief, 
author and readers are to be congratulated, and, 
as the Toad in the Hole says, “ This is what you 
can recommend to a friend.’’’ 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 
PUNCH.— For dramatic situation, intensity, 
and simplicity of narrative, it iis marvellous. ... 
The plot is ingenious and new.’ 
TRUTH.— A novel I defy you to lay down 
once you have got well into it.’ 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS, Eighth Edition. 

GUARDIAN.— Mr. Merriman is at his best in 
his new book. It is full of adventure, of humour, 
and of vigour; and the scene, which is laid in 
Spain during the Carlist War, will be quite new to 
most readers. . In short, we have nothing but 
praise for “In Kedar’s Tents.”” 


THE GREY LADY. New Edition. 
With 12 Full-page Llustrations. 
GLOBE.—‘A story of striking merit through- 
out.’ 


THE SOWERS. Nineteenth Edition. 
ATITEN.£UM.—*The best and strongest ro- 
mance which he has yet given to the public.’ 
GRAPHIC.— His absorbingly interesting story 
will be found very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
SPEAKER.—‘Iit is dangerous to describe any 
work of fiction in these days of a prolific press as 
a wasterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that 
the word is strictly _— to Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
“ Tragedy of the Korosko.” ... We can heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Conan Doyle. upon having produced 
a work of such remarkable power and distinction.’ 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘* Uncle Bernac” is for 
a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed asa picture 
of the little man in the grey coat, it must take 
rank before anything he has written. The fasci- 
nation of it is extraordinary. It reaches every- 
where a high literary level.’ 


RODNEY STONE. 
Illustrations. 
PUNCH.— A delightful quality about “ Rodney 
Stone” is its lilting “go.” There is not a dull 
page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, 
movement, blended and inspired by a master hand.’ 


THE WHITE COMPANY. Twentieth 
Edition. 

TIMES.— We could not desire a more stirring 
romance, or one more flattering to our national 
traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s story is not a mere item in the catalogue 
of exciting romances, It is real literature.’ 


With 8 Full-page 


By S. R. GROCKETT. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second 
Edition. 

SPEAKER—*“ The Black Douglas” strikes us 
as being upon the whole the strongest piece of 
work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. The 
result is a book which grips the imagination in a 
thoroughly satisfactory fashion.’ 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations, Third Edition. 

WEEKLY SUN.—‘A powerful story, which he 
tells in his own masterful style. More than any 
of his previous books it plays upon the emotions, 
and takes a firm grip at once upon the attention 
and the feelings of the reader.’ 

SPEAKER.—‘ An admirable story, told with 
sustained vigour and skill.’ 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 
Thirty-fourth Thousand. 

SPECTATOR.— The story teems with incidents 
of all sorts, and it carries the reader along, keenly 
interested and full of sympathy, from the first page 
to the last.’ 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a Copy 
of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, 


together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in s:veral Novel Series are the following : “= 


James Payn. 

George Gissing. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’ 


Rider Haggard. 

Conan Doyle. 

S. R. Crockett. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 
Stanley J: Weyman. 

F. Anstey. 


London : 





The Author of ‘John Herring.’ 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


W. E. Norris. 
Hamilton Aidé. 
Anthony Trollope. 

Mrs. Gaskeli. 

Holme Lee. 

The Bronté Sisters, &c. 


S.W. 
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NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 Volumes. Large crown &vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
COMPRISES 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, SKETCHES 
and DRAWINGS, 
Derived from the Author's Original Manu 
scripts and Note-Books. 

AND EACH VOLUME INCLUDES A 
MEMOIR, IN THE FORM OF AN 
INTRODUCTION, 

By Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


ja The 13 Volumes are also supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt top, price £3. 18s. 











1, WANITY FAIR. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 11 Woodeuts, a Facsimile 
Letter, and a New Portrait. 


2. PENDENNIS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Woodcuts. 
3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Full-page Reproductions of Steel 


Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 11 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by MACLISE. 


4.THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODLE 
PAPERS, &c, With 16 Full-page Illustrations by J. E. MIL.als, R. A., LUKE FiLpEs, A.R.A., and the 
AUTHOR, and 14 Woodcuts. 


6. SKETCH BOOKS: THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, THE IRISH 
SKETCH BOOK, NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO, &c. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by MACLISE. 

6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH,’ &c. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 


26 Woodcuts, and an Engraving of the Author from a Portrait by SAMUEL LAURENCE. 


re — HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and THE LECTURES. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations by GEoRGE DU MaurtiEr, F. BARN ARD, aud FRANK DICKSEs, R.A., and 
11 Woodcuts. 
8. THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page Illustrations by RicHARD DoyLs, and 
11 Woodcuts. 


9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. With 97 Full-page Illustrations, 122 Woodcuts, and 


a Facsimile Letter. 


10. THE WIRGINIANS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 6 Woodcuts, a Photogra- 


vure, and a new Portrait. 


ll. THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP; and A SHABBY GENTEEL 
STORY. With 24 Full-page Illustrations by FREDERICK WALKER and the AUTHOR, 6 Woodcuts, a 
Facsimile of MS , and 2 Facsimile Letters, 


12. LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS 
DUVAL, &c. With 20 Full-page and 11 Text Illustrations by FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A,., CHARLES 
KEENE, and the AUTHOR, and 2 pages of MS. in facsimile. 


13. BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. With 35 Full-page Illustrations by the 
AUTHOR, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and JOHN LEECH, 35 Woodcuts, 3 Portraits of Thackeray's Ancestors, an 
Engraving of the Author from a Drawing by SAMUEL LAURE NCR, and a Photogravure, from a Drawing by 
CHINNERY, of Thackeray at the age of 3, with his Father and Mother. The Volume also contains a Life of 
Thackeray by LESLIE STEPHEN, and a Bibliography. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, a Messrs. Smith, E lder, & Co. are re warmly to be “congratulated on the handsome 
and at the same time inexpensive edition they have now completed, with good print and paper, strong and 
wearable binding, to say nothing of copious and excellent illustrations. We must not forget Mrs. Ritchie's 
sympathetic and charming introductions to each volume, in which, among other matters of deep interest, are 
disclosed the agreeable and touching relations between her father, his family, and his hosts of friends. To persons 
of moderate means, who desire to have a complete and handy collection of Thackeray’s Works, we cannot too 
strongly commend Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co.’s set of thirteen volumes.’ 





*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & orm 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 




















FIRST in 1888, 





FOREMOST ever since 
Handsomely Illustrated . Booklet,— 
‘All About Dunlop Tyres 
for 1899,’ sent gratis and post 
- free on application. z 

The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd. 


lma Street, Coventry ; 
160 to -_ Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 





KEATINCS 
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Revised Edition, fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIO MEDICI 


AND OTHER ESSAYS, 

By Sir THOMAS BROWNE. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by D. LLOYD ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.0.P. 
*Dr, Lloyd Roberts has written an introduction 

which might serve as a model for similar undertakings.’ 

ACADEMY. 

‘Introduction and editing are in every way worthy 
of the subject.’,—-LANCET. 

‘The Biographical Introduction leaves nothing to 
be desired.’— SPEAKER. 

‘His edition may be looked upon as definitive... . 
It is a gem of typographic art.’-—PRACTITIONER. 

*Dr. Lloyd Roberts gives an admirable selection, 
edited with the loving care of a true bibliophile, which 
leaves no phase of Browne’s genius unrevealed.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER. 


London : SMITH, ELDER. & OO., 15 Waterloo 
Place, S.W 








“4 The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical. —GUARDIAN. 
Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with oumerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d 


GARDNER’S 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, 
Injuries, and Emergencies. 

Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. 

By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F. R.C.S, England. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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Without an Equal for Improving the Complexion. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT 
oF ELDER FLOWERS 


Cures Pimples, Humours, and Eruptions. 


For ROUGH HANDS « DELICATE SKINS 


Gentlemen find it delightful to Use after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 2s, 9d., 
or post free of NORTONS, Ltd., 21 Spital Square, London, E. 



















Bottles containing 40 little Pills, 1/14; 
Of all Medicine Vendors, or of 


Norton’s, Ltd., 21 Spital Square, London, E. 


10 


“A SMALL PILL OF GREAT VALUE.’ 
Don’t take a substitute, get Norton’s Camomile Pills. 
larger sizes, 2/9, and 11/-, 


40 LITTLE PILLS IN A BOTTLE. . 


THESE LITTLE 
PILLS WILL 


CURE 


INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS 
STOMACH 
AND LIVER 
COMPLAINTS 














'NORTON’S. ‘a= 


TRADE MARK. 
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“ THE : 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. 6d. postage free. 
JUNE 1899. 
CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
1 - , 
Tue Fovurtnu or June at Eron: an Ectoeur. By Roserr 
ana BripGes . ; ; : , ‘ ‘ ; « - 723 
ws WATERLOO :— 
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1 
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| CROCKETT . ‘ : , ; ‘ . ; . 830 
| NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
ia Sm1rTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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iLL when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
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— z 
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i should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 
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INDIGESTION 


HEADACHE, AND ALL LIVER AFFECTIONS. 


PRICHARD’S PILLS, 
COMPOSED OF DANDELION, CAMOMILE, RHUBARB, AND GINGER. 


(Entirely Vegetable, perfectly Tasteless, no Mercury.) 


They materially assist nature in the performance of some of her most important functions, and prove the greatest 
boon to those troubled with either of the above ailments, 


Prepared only by W. PRICHARD, Apothecary, 65 Charing Cross, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s.,and 21s. Free by Post, and of all Ohemista, 
50 Years’ Reputation. Ask for W. Prichard’s, and take no other. 





Pomp. 
‘Give me Health and a day, and I will 
make the Pomp of Emperors Ridiculous.’—Emenson. 


Experience! l 


‘We Gather the Honey of Wisdom from 
Thorns, not from Flowers.’—Lyrron. 


‘As an illustration of the BENEFICIAL EFFECTS of 
ENo’s “FRUIT SALT,” I give you particulars of the case of 
one of my friends. SLUGGISH LIVER and BILIOUS 
HEADACHES so affected him that he was obliged to live 
upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their 
use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered 
in for some twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty. By the use of your simple “ FRUIT 
SALT,” however, he now ENJOYS VIGOROUS HEALTH, has 
NEVER had HEADACHE or CONSTIPATION since he com- 

~ menced to use it, and can partake of his food in a hearty 
manner. There are ans to whom your remedy has been SO BENEFICIAL in 
various complaints that I think you may very well extend its use pro bono publico. 
I find that it makes a VERY REFRESHING and INVIGORATING drink. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully VERITAS.’ (rom the late Rev. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity 
Church, North Shields.) 
The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS, Itisin fact NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the ‘ FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, by J. C. Eno’s Patent 











Benger’s Food 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for Infants 
and for those adults whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or advancing years. 


The following letter is published by special permission of the Russian Court :— 


‘Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S FOOD 
for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We have received 
the box ordered from Peterhoff. ‘Yours truly, F,. COSTER. 
‘To Messrs. F. B. BENGER & Co., Ltd.’ 





MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Lanvet describes it as ‘Mr. Benger’s admirable The London Medical Reeord says:—'It is retained 
preparation.’ when all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.’ 

The British Medical Journal says:—‘ Benger's Food The Illustrated Medical News says :—‘ Infants do re 
has by its excellence established a reputation of its Sila well on it. There is certainly a great future 
own. before it.’ 











BENGER’S FOOD may be obtained in Tins of leading Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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BROOKE'S 
MONKEY BRAND Won't Wash Clothes. 
SOAP. 
FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING 


FLOORS & KITCHEN TABLES, LINOLEUM & OlL-CLOTHS. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Palnt, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stalr-Rods, 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, ETC. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 


| Won't Wash Clothes. 
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For ContTINUOUS 
Use by the 

CONSTIPATED, 

the Gouty, 

and the 


COMPOSITION § 


is CONSTANT, 


Lancet™ 


é Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers 
¢ : Prices 6d., 1/=, and 1/3 per Bottle. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 


THE APOLLINARIS 0., Ltd, 4 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, 7 | 


| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 





























SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON 
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